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PREFACE 

The Rational Method in Reading, by Edward G. Ward, holds a 
unique place in the history of education in this country. It is not 
too much to say that on its appearance the teaching of reading was 
revolutionized, and that today educational thought and practice 
are very largely governed by the principles that were then first clearly 
understood and definitely presented as a basis of teaching. 

The Rational Method in Reading was the outgrowth of the author's 
study, observation, and experimentation in the public schools of 
Brooklyn, of which he was for many years Superintendent. The 
method in brief is a wise combination f /f jhp ly^y^ ^nr apntpnpp] m^jthnd 
and the phonetic meinod^ iW pnonic arrangement is sunpie, well 
"graded, and comprehensive. B y its use the child mav within a vesir \ 
and a half from his entrance into school come into possession of a \ 
complete ke;5^ to Reaamg. 

*"Tne success of tMs* method has been phenomenal. So great has 
been the demand for the books that again and again the book plates 
have been worn out and have been replaced by new castings. 

New plates are again necessary, and the publishers are taking 
advantage of this opportunity not only to give the books a diflFerent 
form with new designs and drawings, but also to provide fresh ma- 
terial for the exemplification of the method. 

In preparing this revision, therefore, new lessons have been written 
which follow the lines laid down in the method. The little stories 
and conversations are presented from the child's viewpoint and are 
full of life and action. This material has been enriched by the early # 
introduction of folk stories, fables, and other favorites in the literature J 
of childhood. These bits of literature have likewise been made to 
conform to the details of the method so that the value and integrity 
of the plan have in no way been impaired. This revision is the work 
of May Louise Harvey, assisted by Alice R. Harvey. 

In presenting this revision of the books, the publishers wish to 
make grateful acknowledgment of the favor hitherto accorded to the 
Rational Method in Reading, and to express the hope that this ex- 
cellent method will continue to meet the approval and the needs of a 
large number of the teachers and educators of the coimtry. 
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THE NEW DESKS 

first ask 

It was the first day of school. The chxl drgn 
had been v6ry busy all day. 

They had been writing and reading and sing- 
ing. They had adi^ed ntirabere. They had «ut 
paper and paj'nted pictures. And they were get- 
ting tlrj^d. It was nearly timji to go home. 



There was one litjfl^ girl nam^d Gracj^f Porter. 

Grag^ had worked hard and she was getting 
tlr^d and sleepy. She le^n^d her head on her 
hand. She elo§j?fd her ^y^s for a momgnt. Be- 
tor^ she ]^new it, she was asleep. 

She must have been thinking of her pretty new 
desk. She be gan to dre^m about it. This was 
what she dre^m^d. 

In the dre^m Grage'g teach er was speaking. 
*'A11 these child ren must have new desks/' she 
said. ''Where shall we get them? Grag^, 
plejlg^ run to the stor^ and ask Mr. Smij^ to 
send us fifty new dgsks.'^ 

So Grag^ ran at once to Mr. Smi:&'s storff. 
*'Ple^g^, Mr. Smith, send us fifty new dgsks.'' 

''Yes, I will send them/' said Mr. Smiti^, ''but 
first I must get them from the factory where they 
are made.'' 

So Mr. Smith went at once to the factory and 
said to Mr. Pratjl!, " I wish to b^dy fifty new o^k 
dgsks for the children. Will you make them?" 

"Yes, I will make them," said Mr. PratjK, "but 
first I must get some o^k boards from the mill." 
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So Mr. Prat^ went at once to the miU and said 
to the miller, " Mr. King, I wiah to b^y some 
ojtk bo^rdg. I want to 
make fifty new dSsks 
for the children. Will 
you sgU me some 
bojirdg ? " 

" Yes, I will sSll you 
some bo^rdg," ans^er^d 

Mr. King, "but first I miist get some I6g§ from 
the f Crest." 

So Mr. King went 
at once to Mr. Butler 
who G^n^d the fSrest. 
He said to him, "Mr. 
Butler. I wish to b^y 
some good ojik I6g§. 
Will you sell me some 
I6g§?" 

"Yes, I will s6ll you 
some," said Mr. But ler. 
" bnt first I must go to the ffirest and ^5p down 
the ojik trejig." 
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So Mr. But ler went at once to the fSrest. He 
ch6ppj?fd down the tall, stra^i^Jit o^k trej?fg. 

He s old the I6g§ to Mr. King , who saw^d them 
into boards. 

Mr. K ing s old the bo^rdg to Mr. Pratjl!, who 
made them into pretty dgsks. 

Mr. PratjK s old the dgsks to Mr. Smlj^, who 
kgpt the stor^. 

Then Mr. Smlti^ said to Gragjgf, *' Here are the 
desks, Gragff. Tell you r teach er that they will 
be take n to the school today.'' 

Then Gragff awokj?f. There was her pretty new 
dgsk hetoY^ her ^y^g. Her t each er was sajfing 
something. Grag^ lisjK^n^d. 

'' Chil drgn/' said the t each er, '*our new dgsks 
are very pretty, are they not? See how b right 
and shiny they are. Let us all try to ke0p them 
neat and ele^n. You may pil0 up your books 
neatly and put them in you r d6sks hetor^ you go 
home. 

'' Good-night, children.'' 
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SOUR GRAPES 

i fox was once strolling slowly up the rojld. At 

end in the ro^d, he eSm^ upon an old o^k tre0. 

There he saw a grapj?f vin^ growing closj?f to the 

^ and eliaging to it. And on the vin^ up in 

3 t6p of the tre^, there were rich clusters of 

ip^s. 

When the fox saw these graphs, he was glad. 

He liked grapj?fs and these lookj?fd swejzft and good. 
He le^p^d and le^p^d and triffd hard to get the 

graphs. But he could not reach them. He could 

not get a singlj?f cluster. 

So then he went away, saying, '' They are sour 

graphs anyway. I do not want them/' 



Good-by, my da^s^, pink and ro§j?f. 

And sno^ white lily too ! Good-by ! 
Evgry pretty flower that gro^§, 

Here's a kis^ for you. Good-by ! 
Good-by, my mgrry bird and be0, 

And take this tiny s6n^, Good-by ! 
For the one you sSn^ to me 

All the summer lon^. Good-by I 
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A STORY FROM JAPAN 



] g orange 

I am one of the lit]l!10 fojks from Japan. Ton 
eall our country Japan. We eall it Sunrig^ Land. 

My nam^ is Orange Blossom. My sister'g nam^ 
is Chgrry Blosj^om. M any of the litjflj^ girls of 
Japan have the nam^g of flowers. 

I have a litjlilj^ c0iig|n who g^ nam^ is Iris B16s^om. 
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I think that is a pretty namj^. Should you like to 
changfi you r namj^ for one like ours ? 

This is my b rother Kato. Kato and I are just 
going into the garden to play. We play in the 
garden neftrly 6v6ry day. 

M other says, ''Kato and Orange BlSs^om, be 
gentlj^ in you r play. Do not j6s]tl^ each other too 
much." 

There is a tiny lakff in our garden, with a small 
bri^g^. We sit at the 6^g0 of the lakfJ and watch 
the pretty gold f ish in the water. 

We have a litjKl^ e6ttag^ under the trefJs. Here 
we bring our playthings and our pets. 

I have a litjKl^ kitten. She never plays with her 
tail as you r kitjKj^n does. What do you sup^iogff is 
the re^g^n ? She has no tail. The eats in Japan 
have very small tails, and some eats have no tails 
at all. 

Kato'§ dog has a tiny nog^ and a stubby tail. 
He is a eun^iing litjKl^ feljo^^. He is v6ry fSnd of 
my b rother . 

We have m any b right butterflijgfg. We kej^p 
them in a eagf^ and e^r^j them flowers 6v6ry day. 
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But I like my d61J bgtjKer than any of my pgts. 
Her najp0 is Jano. 

Jano has a dres;^ of s6ft eotjU^n elSth just like 
min^. I have a v6ry I6ii|^, wid^ sSsh of red sUk ti^d 
in a big bo^ at the back. Jano has a sSsh too, 

I have two bag§ ti^d to my b6lt. In one bag I 
eaiT^y m any s6ft paper napkms. In the other I 
have a nickl^ plate with my nam^ on it and the 
number of the street where I liv^. 

Our stockings are made of el6th. They have 
thick sol^s. At home we have only stockings on 
our f e^t- 

We do not have eSps. We eaiT^y paper umbrgljfas 
instead. 

Kato and I like to go down to the river and look 
at the boats. The other day we rodj^ ne^r the haf 
and we saw m any junks with their s ails . 

We like to rid^ in a eSr/i^g^. I have seen pic- 
tures of you r eaif i^ggs. They are not like ours. 

I like to go to rid^ but I am glad to come home. 
I like my home, it is so ele^n and so neat. 

We have no do^rs insid^. There is one big 
plag^ belo^ and an other big plagj^ one fl ight up. 
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We have ma^ on our flO)!(rg. We sle^p on the 
mats at night 

We sit on piyo^^g. The pUJO^g are blSeks 
with B5ft paper on t6p. 

It is time now for me to go to bSd. I sugpogji 
you lit(!l^ children are just getting up when I am 
going to bed. So when I eaj^ " Good n ight ." you 
are saying " Good morning." 

Good n ight little children. 




THE BIRDS' LESSON 
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Once in the spring a long time ago, the birds 
wished to build some nests, but they did not 
]^no^ how. 

Several of them eamj^ together to ta^ over 
their plans and to see what they could do. 

''Let us ask the mSgpi^/' they said. **She 
l^noy^s morj^ about b]iilding a nest than any of us.'^ 

Now the magpij^ is a very bold, sa]i§^, naiA^jity 
bird. She is always tgjking and saying na]4^|ity 
things. She 6]i^|it not to tajtk so much, and she 
6]i^|it not to sa^ the things she does. 

But we will say this for the mSgpi^ : she does 
]^no^ how to bjiild a good nest. Her n est is 
br6^d and de^p, strS^i]^ and tight. It never 
breaks and it is wjirm in the coldest we^tiher. 

The birds agrej^d to ask the magpi^ how she 
b]illt her nest. So they went to her, and the 
jackda^ spokj^ first. 

The jackda^ is an other bold, na^l^jity bird. 
She has been J^no^n to take things that are not 
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hers. Of €0]4rsff she 6iA^jit not to do so. She 
also tajks too much and she is Sft^Agy too. She 
and the magpifJ are c^ug^ng, but they are not v6rj^ 
good frj!ends. 

When the magpTff saw the jackda^ coming, she 
scream j^d, '' Tou are a ^ef ! You are a ^et I " 

The jackda^ could not deny it, so she pre- 
tended not to he^r. 

"Dear c^us^n mSgpi^,'^ she said, ''you have 

the finest nest in the f6rest. Who t8]A|^|it you to 

make such a nest? " 
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*a ta]i^|it mysglf. I i^itft mys6lf," said the 
magpiji. 

'' Did you, indeed ? '' asked the jackda^. '* You 
miist be a good teach er. Come and teach us.'' 

" You flatjiier me ! You flatjUer me ! '' screftm^d 
the magpij^. ** Go away, you nai^^Jity bird, go 
away ! '' 

So the jackda^ was obligj^d to go away and 
leftv^ the other birds to do the talking. 

Then the thrush said v6ry ggntly and politely, 
*'Pleft§^, Mistrgsj^ MSgpij^, who ta]i^Jit you to 
b]iild your nest? It is the finest n est in the 
fSrest. It is br6^d and de^p, soft and warm/' 

'a ta]i^|it mysglf, I tajl^Jit m^sglf," said the 
mSgpi^ €r6s^ly. 

''Now, do not be Sngry," said the thrush 
gently. "Be kind, and teach us how to build 
as you do." 

''Well, then, I will teach you," said the 
magpij^- 

" First I br6yl^Ht some miid in my bill. With 
my ela^g I molded it into a cup. I made it 
brd^d, for I do not like my n est too small" 
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*'0^, yes/' said the thrush, **I like that way 
of blinding/' 

She did not st6p to he^r any morff, but away 
she went to b]4lld her nest. 

And to this day the thru^gg b]4lld their nests 
of mM molded into the shapfJ of a etip. 

^^Then," said the m5gpiff, ''I br6ii|^)it some 
sticks and la^d them in the mud/' 

^' Oji, yes," said the blackbird, '' I like that kind 
of nest." 

She 6]/l^|it to have waited to he^r morf^, but she 
did not. Away she ran to b]dild her nest. 

And to this day the blackbirds b]iild their nests 
of mud and sticks. 

^^Then," said the magpi^, ''I thSidgjit I would 
bring some twigs and dr^^ them in neatly about 
the nest." 

'*0h, yes," said the spSr/o^, **I see how that 
is." 

She 6]l^p to have lis]l!^nj^d ISnger but she did 
not. Away she went to biAIld her nest 
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And to this day the spSr^^o^g have nests made 
of twigg wov^n together. 

'^Then/' said the magpi^, ^'I br6iA^|it some s8ft 
fgftthers with which to llnj^ the nest." 

'' OJi, yes/' said the swift, '' I like that plan." 

She 6]/l|^jit to have list^n^d ISnger, but she did 
not. Away she went to b]iild her nest. 

And to this day, the swifts have a s6ft, warm 
lining of f gathers in their nests. 

"Then I br6|4|^jit mor^ mud and sticks," said 
the mSgpIff, '' beea]/ls^ I wanted to make my n est 
deeper." 

But not one of the birds heard her. They had 
all g6n^ to b]dlld their nests. They 6^^Jit to have 
waited to he^tr all that the magpi^ had to say, but 
they did not. She tai^j^jit them well, but they did 
not lisjlt^n. So to this day, there is no bird in the 
forest who J^no^s how to b^iild so good a nest as 
the magpi^. 
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RED CAP, THE BROWNIE 
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There was once a poor farm er 
who gff namff was Hang. He and 
his wiff Hilda llv^d in a little 
€6ttagj^. They botti worked vgry 
hard. They were busy from m6rn- 
ing until n ight . 

Hang worked in the i^eldg all 
day 16n^, sowing, homing, 6r reap- 
ing, whil^ Hilda kgpt the little 
hous^ trim and ne^t. They were poor but they 
were very happy. 

One day Hilda was standing on a ladder picking 
chgrri^g. She was trying to reach some that htin|^ 
hl^Ji up in the tre^. She slipi^^d and f6ll, br^ak' 
ing her arm and her ^oytlder. 

That was a sad thing for poor Hilda. She 
would have to suffer paj'n for a 16n|^ tim^, and 
she would not be ablj^ to work for we^ks and 
wej^ks. 
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Hilda was sorry for herself, but she was morji 
s6rry for Hang. 

" Poor Hang/' she said to hersglf, *' he will have 
to work harder than ever now. He will have to 
do all the work botit out of do^rg and in the housfJ. 
We are too poor to hir^ any one to help us/' 

And so it was. Hang did have to work harder 
than ever. Every day he would toil in the f/eldg 
until dark. 

Then he would milk the cows and f e^d the hens 
and chickgng. He would go up into the ha/l6ft 
and thro^ down ha/ for DSbbm, the horse, and for 
the hungry eatjlilj^. 

And finallj, he would go into the hous^ and 
make the wheat cak^s and he^t the be^n porri^gff 
for supper. Poor Hang! What hard and busy 
days thog^ were ! 

One n ight when he and Hi]da were eating th^ir 
supper of hot p6rri^g0 and wheat €ak^s, Hang 
said, '* I am too tir^d to work any 16nger just now, 
Hilda. 

" I think when I have finished my supper I will 
liji down and rest a-whil^. Then I will rig^ and 
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churn the ere^m. TomSrroy^ is the day for taking 
the butter to town, you }^no^," 

So when he had fmishj^d his supper. Hang put 
the cre^m into the churn. He pil^d the tir^ hl^ji 
with hickory sticks. Then he laf down to rgst- 

At midn ight he arogff and went to the kljKchgn. 
He op^n^d the do^r and was just going in, whgn 
he stSpp^d sh6rt on the threshold. 

What had happ^n^d in that kijtchen ? Who had 
been there sing^ he and Hilda had finished tfa^ir 
supper ? 

By the flickering l ight of the fir^, Hans saw a 
Strang^ s ight . He could hardly bel/ev^ his ^y^g. 

The kijfchen was as cle^n and tidy as it could be. 
The flo^r had been neatly swept. The supper dishes 
had all been put away. Everything was in 6rder. 

The churn was st and ing where he had left it. 
And behind it, almost hidden from s ight , sat a 
brownie busllj churning. 

The tiny man was a handsome and dapper little 
fello^. And he was ga^ly dressed too. He worj^ 
a b right greffn jacket and a red cap trimmed with 
a whitj^ owrg feather. 
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But Red Cap was not thinking about his elsthfjs. 
He was thinking about that churning. 

He worked away with a will. Round and round 
and FQund and round went the big whefil. Hang 
had n ever churned so busilj in all his lif0. 

"He is harrj^ing," said Hang to himsglf, "to 
get the butter madfS and molded befOr^^ dayl]^. 
If he should see me he would vanish . I must be 
as still as a mous^ and has^^n to bed." 

So Han§ ^log^d the do^r as sGftlj: as he could 
and ergpt away to bed. 




In the m6rning whgn he went into the kljUchgn, 
there was the butter in n ice little pats on the tablji. 

Hilda said it was the bgst butter she had ever 
tasted and there was twice as much as ugual. 

£v6rj^ morning now the farme r found some of 
his work donj^ for him. The corn would be h5f5d, 
6r the grass mo^^f^d, or the ha/ rak^d. 

The we^dg in the garden were all pulled up and 
the ha^^ks fri ght j^n^d away so that they n ever 
eamfi neftr the h6n yard all summer. 

When Hilda was well again and abl0 to work, 
Hang said, *' Eed Cap will le^vf^ us now, I suppOg^^.'' 

*'Well, pgrhSps he will not le^vf^ us," said 
Hilda. *' Perhaps he will stay and hSlp us for a 
whilff. I will put a hickory 16g on the firj^ 6v6r^ 
n ight , and a bo^l of h6t pSrrl^gfJ on the shgll 
He may be cold and hiiiigry.'' 

And Ked Cap did stay and hglp them, fivgrj^ 
n ight he worked, :^r6shing &r swej^ping 6r churning. 

So gvgrything began to prSsper with Hang and 
Hilda. Hang b6]/l|^jit mor^ cows and s old morj^ 
and mor^ butter. It was not I6n^ bef or^ he becam^ 
rich. He had a big bag full of shining gold pji^eggg. 
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But I am sSrry to say that Hans began to get 
into bad habits. He was idl0 and shifjtless. He 
did not want to work at all. 

He ]^new very well that such eSnduet would 
not ple^s0 Eed Cap. He )^new that the brownies 
n ever help thos0 who will not h6lp themselvj^g. 

His wif^ and all his friends told him that Red 
Cap would ggrt^inly; le^v^ him. They t old him 
that he 6]/l^|it to mend his ways. But he would 
not he^d what they said. 

Then Red Cap did le^v0 him. He did not come 
to help Han§ any morff, and he beg an to play 
pranks upon him. 

He would hid0 the ho^ 6r the whe^l-barro^ so 
that Hans could not find it. He would hauj^ the 
saV^-horse so hi^ji that Hans could not reach it. 

At night he would whisk around the hous^ and 
whisper at the ke/hol^. He would whip the 
windo^-pan^g with little sticks. He would whistl^ 
down the chimney. 

^'Hiish/' Hans would whisper, '^Red Cap is 
coming. He^r him whisking around. I wish he 
would hglp us instead of playing pranks.'' 
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" I think he wants us to go to work," said 
Hilda. "If we should work again, pgrhSps he 
would st6p his tricks." 

Then Hans and Hilda bggan to work hard once 
mor^, and the brownie played no mor^ pranks. 
He was T^^df to help them if they reallx ng^dgd 
him, but they did not. 

They were abl^ to do all thik work themsglvfjg, 
and they were willing to do it. And so they were 
happy and prSsper^ius as I6ng as they liv^d. 
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BUNNT AND HIS FRIENDS 



All the Snlmalg on -ClOvgr Farm likjfd BunnJ, 
the i^bbit. 

Bunny was gSntlft and polity. He was alwayg 
polity, ev^n to P611, the pSrrot. He would not get 
angry when she seolded him. 

"You are a good little rabbit," said D6bbm, the 
horse. "Tou n ever jiimp into my manggr and 
frightjin me. I like you and I will be your friend. 



If I can ever hglp you in any way, I shall be 
glad to do so." 

** Little Biinny, I like you/' said BSssj^, as she 
nibblj^d the swe^t clover in the yard. ** You are 
n ever unkind n8r impolitj^. I will ^ Iway g be a 
friend to you. If I can ever hglp you in any 
way, I shall be glad to do so.'' 

**I like you, Bunny," said Billj, the go^t, **for 
you never play tricks on me. -Call on me if you 
ever ne^d a friend to hSlp you." 

** Thank you all v6ry mtich," said Biinny. **I 
am glad to have so m any friends." 

'^Biinny, Bunny!" screjim^d P611, ''the dogs 
are coming! The dogs are coming! The dogs 
will chas^ you ! " 

'' Oh, what shall I do ? " said Bunny. '' Friend 
Dobbin, ple^gji^ let me jump upon you r back. 
Ple^g^ carry me to the fSrest. The dogs are 
coming. I am afraj[d they will cajKch me." 

''I am sSrry you are in tr^ubl^," said DSbbin, 
''but I cannot h6lp you today. I am tirji^d and I 
want to rgst now. There is B6ssy. Ask her to 
hglp you. She has not had anything to do." 
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'' Oh, BSssy," said Btinnj^, **the dogs are coming. 
I am afrSj^d they will eSjIich me. Plejig^ take me 
on you r back and cSrry me to the fbrest." 

*'I am s6rry for you, Bunny," said Bossy, **but 
I cannot hglp you today. I do not want to le^Y^ 
this swe^t cl over ev^n for a moment. There is 
BUlj; ask him to help you." 

'' Oh, Billy," said Btinny, ''the dogs are coming. 
I am afraj!d they will cSjKch me. Ple^g^, Billy, 
carry me bSck to the fSrest." 

''Oh, no, Biinny,'' said Billy, ''I cannot do 
that, for I should Sfl Fend the dogs. They would 
punijh me if I should h6lp you. I am s6rry you 
are in tr^ubl^, but I miist think of myself first, 
you see." 

" I see this," said Biinny, " that I must dep end 
upon my o^n legs to take me to the fSrest. 
Goodby." 

And away he ran as swiftly as he could. The 
dogs did not get ev^n a glimps^ of him. 
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THE APRIL SHOWER 



" Ra?n, ri^n, go away. 
Come again anotlier day." 

That was what Ojidrg^ Brown said one day in 
April. 

■€lQudg had ^thfir^d just as he wanted to go 
out. And now tiny dr5ps of ra^n were pattering 
upon the sid^wa^. It was about fo^r o'el6ck. 

6^rg^ wanted to go out and iiy his new kitji. 
The kit^ was all rg^y. The st ring was wound 
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neatly around the stick. The tail had plenty of 
paper bobg in it. He had made that tail himself. 

Gji^&rgg's kitji^ was a pretty one. It was red and 
white with a gilt crown. The sticks were titin 
and slSnder. G^firg^ ]^new it must be a good iBler. 

And now this he^vy shower had come, and he 
could not go out. 

^'Such wgjither!'' cri^d G^6rg0. '^Siich a 
shower! Just see it poylr and see thogji^ hejivy 
clouds. It will not stop raining today." 

** I do not want to be drowned." said he pouting, 
" and I do not want to get my kit0 wet. And I do 
not want to stay in the hous^. What can I do ? '' 

So saving, he lajf down on the sofa and pre- 
tended to be asleep. He was too cros^ to spejik 
to any one. 

In a little whil^ his sister Helen eam^ up to his 
sid^ on tiptofS. 

**Dear, s ick brother!" she whispered. '*Tou 
have been very ill. Just a little whilji^ ago you 
were taking wildlj. You frowned and whined 
and behaved in a Strang^ manner. But you are 
resting now. Have c^iirag^, and you will get well." 
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Helgn was always doing and saying funny 
things. Gji^6rg0 could not hglp smiling in spit^ 
of himsglf. He kgpt stiU to see what 61sj^ she 
would say. 

'' How drowgy you are singf^ you r I6n^ illness ! " 
she went on. **The fever has made you v6ry 
wejik. But now you are bStter. You r brow is 
no Ibnger so h6t as it was.'^ 

She la^d her hand upon his fSrj^hg^d as she 
spokj^. Then she went to the tablj^. 

**I must give you an oun§^ of this powder/' 
she said. '' It will make you strSnger. I sup^5g^ 
you 6)d^^t to have a pound of it.'' 

She trifSd to put some of the powder into 
Gji^6rg6'g mouth. At this he began to giggly. 

'^ 0|i, H6l6n ! " he eri^d. ^^ Do you think you 
can make me eat that ra^ flour?" 

*' There I " erl^d H616n. '' I Jtaew you would 
be well beforjiJ 16n^. Tou are much better alrg^dy. 

*'But you do not l^no^ what has hSpji^n^d! 
The south wind has blo^n the cloudg away. 
There is a glorious ra/nbo^ in the eastern sky. 
Hurry up, let us go out and see it." 
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It did not take (j^6rg^ 16n]^ to jiimp up and run 
out to the porch. The ra^nbo^ was g6nj^, and the 
sky was ele^r and blue. 

He remained for a momgnt looking up and 
down the stre0t. On one sid^ of the ro^d there 
were m any puddles. He would not want his kite 
to drag in thogji^ muddy pudding. 

But the other sid^ of the ro^d was hi^jier and 
alrg^d^ it had become dry. G^6rgji^ th6)d^)it that 
there the kit^ would not get wet. 

''I have still tim^ to try my kitfS beforji^ supjier/' 
said he. '' Three chej^rs for an April daf ! '' 
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RUTH AND HER GARDEN 

This is Ruth Baker in her flower garden. Ruth 
likes flowers and she likes to ri^g^ them hersSlf. 

In the spring she planted flowering beftng and 
awfi^t pe^§. She kgpt the rp^ta well watered. 
If she had not watered them, the tSnj?^ shp^ts would 
have witherfid and dl^. 

She Ig^s^n^d the ground around the tiny shgjits 
so that they would gro^ better. 
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Then she plag^d a trgUis for the bejing to €lim]4 
on and wlr^ n6t]fing for the swe^t pe^g. 

All the plants grew finely, and so0n they were 
in blQ0m. 

Rutti likes to work in her garden 6very for^- 
nQ^n. She remgv^g all the tiny we^dg that are 
trying to gro^. She prun^g the yuk^^ and bushgg. 

She has a bed of lilies of the vallji^y. She has 
roggg of s ever al kinds and m any are in blg^m at 
the samji^ tim^. Ruth likes her roggg best of all. 

In one edrner of the garden there is a tall spru§0 
tre^. "^ere it is ep^l and shady. Ru;^ otf^n sSts 
the tablji^ under this trej^, and she and her father 
and mother have their supper there. 

Rutin's father ke^ps a jewelry stor0. There are 
rublfSg and other fin0 jewglg in his sho^ e&s^. 
Ruth says that her rogSg are prettier than the 
rubies or any of the jewelg. Her father says that 
Ruth hersSlf is a **iewel.'' 

Near Ruj^'s home there is a hSspItal where 
there are m any sick pe^pl^. 

Sometim^g children who are s ick are take n to 

the hbspltal. They stay there until they get well. 
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Evgry day Ru;^ goes up to the hSspItal to visit 
the sick children. 

She always goes into her garden first and picks 
as m any flowers as she can cSrry, — panging, Kli^s, 
kingcups, da/§i^s, roses, pe^§, and pinks. 

These she takes to the hSspItal and gives to 
the po^r s ick children. 

''Hiirry up, children, '' she says. ''Hurry up 
and get well. Then you shall come and see my 
garden. You shall p ick for you rsglv^s all the 
flowers you wanf 

How glad the children are to see Ruth. She 
che^rg them and makes them happy all day. 



Good morning, pretty rogji^bush, 

I prajf the^ tell me tru^, ' 
To be as swe^t as a red, red rog^. 

What must a body do? 

To be as swe^t as a red, red rogfS, 

A little girl like you 
Just gro^g and gro^s and gro^^g and gro^^g. 

And that's what she must do. 
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THE WOOD VIOLETS 
o u ful 

^' M5dest as a violet. 
As a rosebud swe^t, 
Such a little girl as that 
Pe0pl^ like to me^t." 

In the de^p wojiids there was a plg^gant little 
shadj^ dSll. Thrcjyli^ji this dell a tiny bro^k ran on 
its way to the se^, sing ing as it ran. 

Ne^r the bro^k sto^d a big r6ck, which was 
overrun with moss and vin^g. And besid^ the 
rock, in a bed of s6ft, green m6ss, grew a bunch 
of wo^d violets. They were as blue as the sky 
and as pretty as they could be. 

The wild violets lik^d their home in the still 
wo0ds. They lik^d the pleasant little no0k where 
they were growing. 

They had m any friends in the fSrest. Sometimes 
the tiny wo0d mice would ere^p under their l6jiv^§ 
and play around them. Sometim^g be^tlji^g and 
butjterfli^g would fly ne^r and light upon their 
blSssomg. 
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Wild rab]2iits would sometim^.§ run swiftlj by 
and briish the le^v^s of the violets almost rudj^ly. 

But the little violets were not Sngry. They lik^d 
all the animalg and insects and birds in the wo^ds. 

They lik^d to he^r the birds s ing ing all day 
16n]^ in the tre^tSps. They lik^d to he^r the bro^k 
chatjKering and s ing ing as it ran swiftly; on. 

Sometim^g the violets were a bit restless and 
une^gy. They wanted to go with the bro^k. 

*'It is e^s^ for you to be happy and cheerful/' 
they said to the bro^k. '' Tou are going to the 
gity. Tou will see many new things/' 

''Be happy where you are," said the bro^k. 
"Be the best violets you can be just here where 
you are growing. Tou don't ]^no^ how m any 
pe0pl^ will see you here and be glad to see you. 
Tou don't jino^ how m any you can make happy." 

So the violets lisjK^n^d and trij^d to do their best. 

One plS^gant sumi^iier gvfSning they saw a little 
girl and her father walking up the dSll. The 
little girl was dressed in a red cap0 with a ho0d. 
She looked like Little Red Riding Ho0d, but she 
was not. She was Ruth Baker. 
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Ru^ and her father were taking a wajk this 
plg^gant summer evening. Rui^l was reciting for 
her father a little po6m that she ]^new. 

'* Down in a green and shady dSll 
A mSdest violet grqw/' 

*'Why are violets eallj^d mSdjgst, father?'' she 
asked. 

**I sup^og^/' said her father, **it is beca^Agfj 
they are not so b right and gai^dy as some flowers 
They gro^ in woodland plage§ almost out of si ght 

*^ Their sta^l^s are bent. They hanj^ their heads 
as if they would like to hid^. They never push 
themsSlvfSg into the notigfS of pSjiipl^. They n ever 
seem bold, but shy and bashful and almost timid." 

** But violets are as pretty as they can be,'' said 
Ruth. ' ' I like them all the b6t]lier for being mSdest" 

**Tes, so do I," said her father, ''and so does 
almost 6 very one." 

''0|i, I hop0 we shall find some blue violets 
today," said Ru^. 

Just then they reach j^d the big rock by the sid^ 
of the little chatfcring bro^k. 
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"Here in this shady no0k you may ftnd some 
violets," said Ru^'s father. "Look all around 
in this little dell whil^ I sit on the rOck and rest" 

'*0^, oji!" eri^d Ruth, elap|iing her hands. 
" Here is a bunch of violgts in a b§d of s6ft green 
m6sB. How plSfig^d mother will be with them I 
May I pull some of the rp^ts, father?" 

"Yes, you may pull some rp^its," ans^erjid her 
father. "Tou may s6t them out in your garden." 

Each little violgt was Bulger to go. Each one 
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8t90d up as 8tra?^|it as it could, so that Ru;^ would 
not overlook it. 

"There, little violets," said the brQjik. "Tou 
see I told you the tru^ Now you are going to 
help Ku^ in making her mother happy. 

"Tou 6^^|4t to be vgrj? happy yoursglv^g, for 
you will make Ru^ happy and Ru^'s mother 
and I do not ^no^ how m any other p5ii(pljj. 

" EvSri?' one you me^t will be glM to see you. 
Wherever you go you will b ring happiness. So, 
good-by, de^r little flowers." 
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MARTHA BARTLETT'S PARTY 
a a Mrs. laugh 

Time : A March afternQj/in. 

Place : Martha's home. 

Persons: Marttia, Margaret, f!)ora, Franggs, ClSra, 
Barney, -Carl, Margery, Maria, Charing, Martin, 
Park^, Francis, Mark, Carter, Mrs. Bartlgtt. 

Martha. How do you do, boys and girls ? Come 
in ! Come in ! I am very^ glad to see you ! 

Girls, plejis^ go up to my ro^m and take off 
your ^rSps. Boys, will you han^ your eo^ts and 
caps on the hat-tree ? 

Now all come into the sitting room. I am 
so glad you could all come to my party. 

Maria. We are all v6ry glad to come. 

Frances. This is a good day for a party. 

Martin. Yes, I like to play indoj^irs on a stormy 
day. 

Clara. How the wind blo^§ ! 

Margaret. How fast it is snowing ! 

Francis. You can hardly; see the pa^. 
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Martin. I like to see the snow fall so fast. 
Martha. Now, what should you all like to play ? 
Margery. Let us tell storing. 
Parke. Yes, let us tell 8t6rf^§ ! -Gora, you must 
be the story-teller. 

Maria. Yes, -Gora, you can tell storing well. 
Carter. Yes, -Gora, you must tell a story. 
Parke. Let us play that she is g rand ma. 
Frances. We will drSss her up as g rand ma. 
Margaret. You must put on a l6n|^ drgss, -GGrav 
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Martha. Here is a ^a^l to ik^f^n over her 
shoyilders. 

Charles. She must have a cSp. 

Carl. Put a scarf around her neck. 

Barney. You fi^ij^jit to be |tnit)King, g rand ma. 
Will some one get her some }tnit)King? 

Margaret. May we have some ^j^ glassg§ for 
her, Martha ? My grandma has ^j^ glass6§. 

Martha. Yes, mother has some jiy^ glassgg. 
■Garl, ple^gj^ go and ask mother if we may take 
her eye glasses. Tell her we will not brj^ak them. 

Carter. Now, grandma, take a seat on this sofa. 

Frances. Are you all re^dy? Let us sit down 
on the carpgt and lisjK^n. 

'' Grandma.^ ^ Once there was a grffat king who 
Uvgd far, far away. 

This king was v6ry rich. He had a big crown 
of gold. There were rublf^g and garngts and 
diamondg in his crown. 

He wor^ a gold cha/n around his neck, and he 
had a ruby ring and a garngt ring and a diamond 
ring. 
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His robj! was vgry iSnj^ and splSndld. It was 
madji of red v6lv6t trimmfid with g old la^fJ and 
gold fringji. His slipp ery were red v6lv6t with 
bri ght gold bfig^l^s. 

One day this gr^at king went to dinner. The 
ma|d br6yl^|4t in a big, big pl^ in a gold en dish. 
which she plaQ^d upon the tabl^. 

The pi^ had a :^ick, flaky crttst and it looked 
good. The king th6^^|it he was going to have a 
real trejtt. He to^ik up his silver efirving |i:nlf(i 
and begm to c&t the pl^. Then he stSp^^d and 
list^nfid. 



''Hark/' he said, ''what do I he^r? I he^r a 
little twittering sound. What can it be ? " 

Then he mad^ a little holf^ in the pij^, and out 
flew a blackbird. It began to sing. 

Then another flew out and another and another. 
There were tw6nty-fo]ir blackbirds in all, and they 
all began to sing. They flew around the ro^m 
singing sweetly all the tim^. 

The king was very much ple^gj^. He would 
rather he^r the birds sing than to eat them. 

Was not that a pretty dish to s6t before a king ? 

Frances. Oh, £!ora, we ]^no^ where you found 
that story. 

Martin. Yes, you found that in M other Gro0s6'§ 
rjiym^, " Sin g a Son^ of Sixpgn^f^.'' 

Carl. Who was Mother Gg^s^, -Gora ? 

Cora. I do not J^no^ who she was. 

Martha. Let us ask mother. Mamma, who was 
Mother Go^sj^? 

Mrs. Bartlett. It is said that there was an old 
lady by that name in Boston 16n^, 16n]^ ago. 

This old lady 6f)K^n sa^]^ little rjiym^g to her 
grandchild and to other childrgn. In fine wg^ther 
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she would sit on the sldj^wajk with a groiip of 
little chil drgn at her ]^ne^. She told stories and 
made rjiym^g which always del ight ed them. 

The chUdrgn liked to lisjt^n to the§^ storiffs as 
they were told over and over. 

They never tir^d of hea ring that Jack and Jill 
went up the hill, or that the d ish ran away with 
the spQ^n. Again and again they heard that little 
Jack H6rner sat in a cdrner and that Little Miss 
Miiffgt sat on a tiiflfgt. 

The little childrgn who heard the rjiym^s sg^n 
J^ne^ them by h^art. They would go home and 
say them to the babl^§, and the babi^g would 
laugh, and the fathers and mothers would laugh. 

The storing and r|iiymj^§ beeam^ v6ry famous. 
At last they were printed, and sing^ then they 
have been printed again and again. 

Now they are in many, many chUdrSn's bo^ks, 
and childrSn Everywhere are always delighted with 
them. 

And now, Martha, are your little frjfends rg^dy 
for refreshments? 

Martha. Oh, yes, mamma, we are all ready. 
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Mark. May we hglp pass the refreshmgnts, 
Mrs. Bartlgtt ? Frangis and I will hglp Martha. 

Mrs. Bartlett Yes, Mark, you may p&ss the 
igffere^m. Martha will pass the cak^. Here is a 
basket of fruit. Frangls, you may pass that. 
Now, boys, you have passed the Ig^cre^m and the 
fruit to all the children. Sit down, and have some 
you rsglv^g. Take some eak^, too, boys. 

Martha. Mamma, may we dang^ after our re- 
f rgshmgnts ? 

Mrs. Bartlett. Yes, you may dang^. Shall I 
play for you ? 

All. Oh yes, Mrs. Bartlgtt, ple^gj^ play for us. 

Margery. Play a polka, ple^§j^, Mrs. Bartlett. 

Mrs. Bartlett. Yes, I will play a polka, then I 
will play a two-step. 

Cora. It is ninj^ o'clSck. I think we 6]/l^|iit to 
go home now. We have had a very plg^gant 
evening. Thank you, Mrs. Bartlgtt. Thank you, 
Martha. 

All. We have sp6nt a v6ry plg^gant evening. 
Thank you, Martha. Good-ni^, Mrs. Bartlgtt. 
Good-ni ght Martha. Good-nj^, all. 
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WHERE GO THE BOATS? 
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WHERE GO THE BOATS? 

Dark brown is the river, 

Golden is the s and . 
It flo^g al6n^ forever 

With tre0g on either hand. 

Green le^vj^g a-flo^ting, 

-Gasjlilj^g of the fo^m, 
Boats of mine a-boating — 

Where will all come home ? 

On goes the river 

And out past the mill, 
Away down the valj^^, 

Away down the hill. 

Away down the river, 

A hundred mll^g or morj^. 
Other little childrgn 

Shall bring my boats ashor^. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson 
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BRUNO AND LUPUS 

One mg^nli^ eyf^ning Bruno, the dog, was 
wajking in the fSrest. He changed to me^t Lupus, 
the gray wplf. 

'' Good evj^ning, fJ^ugln Lupus," said he. '' This 
is a very plg^gant evf^ning. I am s6rry to see that 
you are growing thin. Why are you so ^in, 
e^iig^n ? " 

** Beea^lg^ I do not have all I want to eat/' 
replied Lupus. 

'*You should go hunting, c^ug^n," said Bruno. 
'* You should try to eSjfch a fat rabbit 6r a pliimp 
partrl^g^ for your supper 6v6ry night." 

''The rabbits are so spry, I can never €a)Kch 
one," said Lupus, ** and the pSrtrl^ggg are so shy, 
I hardly ever see one. I have not €a]/l^jit ev^n a 
mous^ for two days. You are vgr^^ fat, Bruno. 
I suppog^ you have all you want to eat." 

'*0h, yes, I have mor^ than I want sometimjig, 
and I do not have anything to do but g^ard the 
house and barn at night. My master is v6ry kind 
to me. I have a good home." 
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"You are a l&ckj? dog, Bruno," said Lupus. 
"I should like as good a home." 

"Come and livji with me, c0tig?n," said BranS. 
"Tou will have all you want to eat at our 
house." 

"Thank you," said L^pus. "Tou are v^rf 
kind indeed. I should like to go with you at 
once." 

So Lupus and Brund trfttted away down the 
rOjid togfitiier. 
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They had not gSnj^ far when Lupus said politely, 
''Pardon me, Bruno, may I ask what has made 
that mark around your nSck ? '' 

''That is where my cha^n riibs my neck,'' re- 
plied Bruno. *' My master sometimes fas]l!^n§ me 
to my kennel with a cha|n." 

''Would he put a cha|n on my ngck?" askj^d 
Lupus. " Would he fasjli^n me to the kgnngl ? " 

"Yes, you would have to be cha|n^d a part of 
the tim^," said Bmno. 

"Then I will not go with you," said Lupus. 
"I would rather be fre^. I do not want to be 
bound with a cha|n. Evf^n if I have little to eat, 
I would rather be fre^. You may go bSck to your 
master. I will remaji!n in the fSrest." 

WHAT THE CLOCK SAYS 

minute 

Here's an Smpty little minute, 

Put a little s unshi n^ in it, 
Here's an jiour — is it lon^? 

Fill it full of work and s6n^. 
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A WISE KING 
ar er ear ir Or lir 

There was a ggrt^in kmg who wishj^d all his 
pejzipl^ to have good habits. 

*'It is the Idl«f and shif tless /^ he said, '*who 
have what they call *bad luck.' Those who are 
willing to w5rk and to spend wigj^ly have * good 
liick.' I want my pejzipl^ to I6arn ^rift. And I 
want them to s6rv^ others as well as to wOrk for 
thems6lv0§/' 

So this wi§^ king ^6|i^|it he would t each the 
pe^plj^ a ISss^n. 

Earl y one morning he told his sgrvant to put a 
big stone in the ro^d ne^r the cSsjKl^. He wished 
to J^no^ whether or not any of his pe^plj^ would 
mgv^ that stone out of the way. 

Then the sgrvant was to hid^ behind the he^gj^ 
and see what would happen. 

The first who came in sight was a farm er on 
his way to wOrk. 

'' Now just see that stone/' he muttgr^d. '' No- 
b6dy will take the tr^iibl^ to mgvj^ it. I shall 
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have to tflrn out with my hg^v^ lo^d in 6rdgr to 
get a roun d if 

So he tftrnj^d out with his hg^vy lo^d. Then he 
plSdded alou]^ down the ro^d. 

Sg^n afterward a mgrchant came in sight. He 
was just starting on a 16n|^ j^flrn^y^. 

'*0h, these shift less pe^plj^!'' he cri^d. **I 
suppog^ that stone will li0 there for thirty days. 
I suppo§^ I shall find it here when I retfirn from 
my j^urnj^y.'' 

A little later a gaj^ sailOr boy came sajintgring 
al6n]^. He was singing a mgrry s6ii]^. He did not 
see the stone, and he stumbled over it and fSll 
down in the dust. 

He ro§0 to his fe^t and began to brti^ the dust 
from his clothes, scolding all the whil^. 

*^ How fojzilish pejzipl^ are ! They have no morf^ 
sSns^ than to le^v^ a big stone in the ro^d.'' 

Then the sailQr boy went slowly on. He was 
too erSss to sing any mor^ that day. 

Just at night Petgr, a farmgr boy, came j^isjliling 
al6n]^. He had been at w5rk all day and he was 
tlrj^d. But when he saw the stone he stSpp^d. 
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" Some one might 8tQmbl4 over that stone," he 
said, " and be hOrt I must get it out of the way." 

At first he could not stir it. But he pushed 
and pyll^d and ttigg^d and at l^t he tOrn^d it 
over. Then he tflrn^d it over again, and then 
again. Pinallj: he rolled it out of the rO^. 

There on the grgand lay a pSlsji, which had 
been hidden under the stone. On the pflrs^i were 
^hiit^n thggji w9rdg : 

" For the one who mgv^ig the stone." 
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And in the pflrs^ were ten gold pj^eggg which were 
wOrttt many dbllars. 

Just then the king'g sgrvant came from his 
hiding plag^. 

'' The purs^ is you rs/ ^ he said to Petgr. " You 
have earned it and you deggrvj^^ to have if 

Sq^u afterward the king eallj^d his pe^pl^ to 
me^t him at his cSsjUl^ gat0s on a ggrt^in day. 
The farmgr, the mgrchant, the saiJOr, and all who 
had seen the stone in the rO^d came at the king's 
bidding. The king said : 

** My good slr§, you all saw that stone in the 
r5^d. You ]^new it was in 6v6ryb6dy'§ way. But 
not one would take the tr^ubl^ to mgvj^^ it." 

Then he told Petgr to st6p fdrward. 

** Here is the lad who did take the tr^iibl^ to 
mgv^ it. 

** And here is the purs^ of gold which he garn^d 
so well. He d6§grvj^§ to have the purs^ and he 
deggrvffg the jiSnOr which we give him. He trij^d 
to s6rv^ others and he has s6rv^d himself. 

*'Go to you r homes, my good p60pl^, and do 
not forget the 16ss0n you have Igarn^d.'^ 
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THE WIND 

young 

I saw you t6ss the kit^s on hi^)i 
And blo^ the birds about the sky, 
And all around I heard you pass 
Like lading' skirts across the grass — 
wind, arblo^ing all day 16n^, 

wind, that sings so loud a s6n|^! 

1 saw the diffgrgnt things you did. 
But ftlways you yoursglf you hid, 

I fglt you push, I heard you call, 
I could not see you rsglf at all — 
wind, arblowing all day long, 
wind, that sings so loud a song. 

you that are so str6n]^ and cold, 
blower, are you young or old? 
Are you a be^st of f^eld and tree 
Or just a strSnger child like me? 
wind, a-blowing all day long, 
wind, that sings so loud a song! 

— Robert Louis Stevenson, 
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OUR DOVES 



Our schoolrpiim is a pl6^§a,nt plSg^. We have 
pretty plants in 6v6ry wmdo^. 

And now I will tell you something that you 
would n ever gyigss. We have some p^ts at school. 
Our p6ts are two pretty d6v^g. 

One 8t6rmy morning in the mdnth of Mai^, 
two d6v^g flew to our windo^ W^- They pe^pjfd 
^yly into the windo^. Then they flew away. 
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In the aft6rno0ii our t each er put some edrn and 
o^ts on the wind6^ IS^^* BefOr^ long the d6v^g 
flew down to get the gra^. Evgry day after that 
we seStterfJd gra^ on the windo^ I6^gf^, and 6v6ry 
day the dov^g came to get it. 

One morning they came to the opffn windo^ 
and pej^p^d into the rp0m. We all sat as still as 
migff. We w6nd6rj^d what the birds would do. 

After a whll^ one of them flew to the dgsk in 
front of me. He looked at me shyly;. 

Then the other d6v^ flew into the rg^m. When 
they found that there was n6thing to fe^r, they 
WQ^j^d around the rp^m. 

Our teach er said that the boys in the earpgntry 
class might make a house for the dov^g. She said 
brown would be a good c6l5r for it. 

So we made a house and paj!nted it brown. 

Ab6vjiJ the do^r we painted the wOrd ** Dovj^cSt^.'^ 
We put the d6v0cotj^ in a sttnny cdrngr of the 
windo^ IS^gf^. 

The dov^ig wa)k^d slowly into their new house 
and looked into gvgry c6rn6r. They seemed to 
like it v6rj^ much indeed. 
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Our teach er plag^d a little b&skgt of str^^ on a 
shelf ne^r the windo^. "I w6nder/' she said, 
*4f the dovj^g will make their ngst so ne^r us/' 
Then we all went on with our 16ss0n§. 

By and by one of the dovj^g pgrchj^d on the 
windo^ sill. He flew to the ^61f and pijll^d a 
strft^ from the basket. He eSrri^d it in his bill 
to the d6v^eot^. Then he came in to get an other 
stra^. He came again and again. The other dovj^ 
stajfj^d in the house, and with the str^^^g she 
jggan to b]lild her nest. 

We th6}i^jit the dov^g would like to have their 
house e6v6r<^d with vinf^g. So we planted morning- 
glory seedg in p6ts and put them on the windo^ 
I6^g0. 

When the little brown house is eovgrf^d with 
vinjzSg, it will look pretty. We are glad that the 
dov^g like their house. We are glSd that they like 
to be ne^ us. 
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THE BROWN THRUSH 

There's a mgrry brown titriish sitting up in 

the tree, 
He's singing to me! He's singing to me! 
And what does he say, little girl, little boy? 
'*0h, the wOrld'g running over with joy! 
Don't you hear? Don't you see? 
Hush ! look ! in my tree ! 
I'm as happy as happy can be I '^ 

And the brown titru^ keeps singing, **A n est 

do you see. 
And five gg^g hid by me in the junlpgr tree ? 
Don't mgddl^ ! Don't t6]4ch ! little girl, little 

boy. 
Or the wOrld will 1q§^ some of its joy! 
Now I'm glad ! Now I'm free ! 
And I always shall be. 
If you n ever bring sSrro^ to me.'^ 

So the mgrry brown tihrush sings away in 

the tree, 
To you and to me, to you and to me. 

— Lucy Larcom 
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THE KING OF THE FOREST 

The lion is a v6rj^ l^rg^ and strSn^ animal and 
v6ry brav^. He is called the king of beasts 
becft]i§^ he is so larg^ and strSjo^ and so 
brav^. 

But he is not a v6ry good king, as you will see 
by the foUo^^ing story. 

There was once a lion in the fSrest which was 

T 

in the habit of eating up other animals. He would 
call them to his d6n one after an other , and they 
would have to come and be eatj^n. 

One morning the lion called loudly for the fox. 
He was v6ry hungry^ and he was in a hurry for 
his brg^kfast. 

But the fox was in no hurry to come at the 
king's command. He said to himsglf, '*Now I 
must sav^ mysglf if I can. I will set my wits at 
wOrk and see if I cannot think of a plan to save 
mysglf." 

So he did not htirry on his way to the lion's 
dgn. He went al6n^ slowly, thinking just what 
he would do and what he would say. 
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At l^t he reach j^ the do^r of the d^n, where 
the lion sat waiting for him. 

"Good-morning, King Lion," said he, "I am 
s6rry to be late. I hgard you call and I int ende d 
to come at once. It is rSally not my f^^lt that I 
am late. 

"As I was coming here I m6t an other lion. He 
lives in this fSreet and he says that he is the 
master here. He says that he is the king of all 
the beasts and that you are his s6rvant like all the 
rest of us." 
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" What? '' ro^r^d the lion. '' What is that you 
say ? Who says that I am not the king ? Where 
is that lion? I will sho^ him who rul^g in this 
fSrest.'^ 

''If you will come with me/' said the fox, *'I 
will take you to the plag^ where I met him/' 

Then the fox led the lion to a little gl6n in the 
fSrest. 

" Here/' said he, '' is the plagj^ where I met him. 
He is g6n^, but you could call him and he would 
come back. He would be obligi^d to come if you 
called him, for you are king of the fSrest." 

Then the lion ro^r^d as loudly as he could. He 
heard another ro^r, which seemffd to come from 
the other side of the glSn. It was an 6e|io, but 
the lion did not ]^no^ anything about geho^g. 

'' Come over here," ro^r^d the lion. 

" Over here," ans^erj^d the echo. 

*' Come and sho^ yourself," ro^r^d the lion. 

'* Sho^ yourself," answered the echo. 

** I will fight you," roared the lion. 

'* Fight you," answered the echo. 

The lion was v6rj^ angry. ''I will find that 
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lion/' he growled. *'I will ahs^ him who ral^g 
in this fSresf 

He sho0k his man^ with, ftnger, then he began 
to run. He ran as fast as he could down the hill 
and across the gl6n. 

The fox watched him until he was out of sight. 

** I will le^v^ him to find that other lion," 
said he. ' 

Then, laugh ing slylj, he trStted bSck to his o^n 
home in the fSrest. 



The lion did not call for the fox again for 
severa l days. Then he called loudly. 

Again the fox delayed his coming as long as 
he could. At last he came fdrwird and at once 
began to spe^k. 

**Did you find that lion the other day, King 
Lion?" he asked. 

*'No," ans^erj^d the lion, **he kgpt running 
away from me. The fa rther I went, the farther 
he would go. He did not want to me^t me. He 
was afrajfd to me^t me. No dou]zit he has 16ft the 
fftrest beforff this time." 
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"No, he has not gSn^," said the fox. "I saw 
him this morning on my way here. He says that 
he rul^s in this fOrest. He says that you are not 
the king and n ever will be." 

"Did he say that?" ro^rjid the lion in a isg^. 
" Take me to the plaQ»( where you m6t him." 

Then the fox led the lion a ICd^ way ^rgyi^li 
the wpiidg. 

At last they came to a well, where the fox 
st6ppj(d. He went up to the well and look^ 
into it, then drew bS^k. 
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*'Yes,'' he said, ''he is there still. You will 
see him if you look down there/' 

The lion looked into the water and saw, as he 
ttidii^l^it, another lion. What was it that he 
really did see? 

* ' Yes, there he is, " ro^r^d the lion. He ^o0k his 
man)^ with ftnger. The other lion ^o0k his m^n^. 

"I will ^o^ you,'' ro^r^d the lion, ''I will 
^o^ you who is king in this forest.'' 

He jiimp^d with all his might over the 6^g^ 
of the well. Down, down he went into the de^p 
water. Splash ! Splash ! Splash ! 

N6thing was ever hgard of that lion again. 
The other animalg were 16ft in pe^g^. It is said 
that ever aftgrward they were happy and com- 
fortably as 16n^ as they llvj^d. 



WHICH LOVED MOTHER BEST? 

*' I l6v^ you, m other ." said little Jofin ; 
Then forget ting his work, his cap w6nt on, 
And he was 6ff to the garden s wing . 
Leaving his mother the wo0d to bring. 
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''I lov^ you, m other /? said rogy N611, 
'*I lov^ you better than ton^f^ can t611.'^ 
Then she te^sj^d and pouted hajf the day, 
Till all were glad when she wgnt to play. 

'*I lovj^ you, mother,'' said little Fan, 

** Today I will help you all I can. 

How glad I am that se|io01 does not ke^p ! " 

And she rSck^d the bab^ till it fgll asle^jp. 

Then, stepping sSftly, she br6]l]^jit the bro^m. 
And swept the flo0r and tidied the ro0m ; 
Busy and hSppy all day was she. 
Helpful and hSppy as child could be. 

'' I lovj^ you, m other /' again they said, 
Thre0 little chijdren all going to bed. 
How do you think that m other gjiessj^d 
Which of them really Jovj^^d her best? 

— Joy Allison. 
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PAET II 




A TEIP TO EOTAL ISLAND 
oi oy 

Efll and Arftflr live nejlr the se^. They have a 
boat of their Sytn. They are good little boatmgn, 
but they n ever ro^ far from the di5rji. They roif^ 
abaut in a little bay where the water is shalloT^. 
There is a small ijiland in the bay that they 
call their own. Whenever they go to this inland, 
their older brother, Pftjil, goes with them. 
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Ro^ says that the ijdand is a good plagji for 
boys to play. **We can make all the noig0 we 
like out there," he says. ''When we are on the 
inland, we do not Snnoy any one with our noigjif," 

One day their glt^ ef^uglng, Anna, KS^grin^, 
and Hgrbgrt, came to make them a vlgit. 

'* May we go to the i;^land and spend the day, 
mother?'' ask^d Roy;. ''PftiAl says he will take 
us in his big boat if we may go.'' 

''Yes," ans^erj^d his mother. "Tou may go. 
You can dig some elamg and have a elam chowdgr 
for dinngr. There are Mft]/id^ and jQharl^g Clifton 
in their r5i|^boat. You may invitji them to join 
you, Roy. Call to them, Roy." 

" Ahoy ! Ahoy ! ship ahoy I " shouted Roy. 
"We are all going to the inland for a picnic. 
We should like to have you go with us." 

Mayldjif and Charing were v6ry much ple^gjid to 
join the little pSrty. In a shOrt timj^ the ^U- 
drgn were T^^Af to start for the ij^land. 

"You must be the efipt^ln, Pftiil," said Roy. 
"We boys will be the crew. The girls may be 
pfissgngers today." 
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"All aboard, then/^ said Pft]il in a loud, ^lejtr 
voig^. **A11 abojtrd for Rojal Ij^land. Sail Org, 
ste^T strajf^Jit for Point ComfOrt on Royal Ij^land/' 

*'I can see a red eask out there in the sS^/' 
said Herbert. 

*' That is a by ioy /^ said Payll. *' It is put there 
as a warning to sailOrg. It is to wj^m sailOrg 
to avoid the rScks." 

'*I am glad there are no rScks in our bay/' 
said Roy. 

"Well, here we are at Royal Ij^land,'' said 
PftjiL *'We have had a safj^ voyagj^. Ro^ the 
boat into the €ov^, sailOrg/' 

The boys mo^rj^d the boat, and the fihUdrgn 
all went ashorjif. 

*'Now,'' said Roy, **we will dig some elamg 
for dinngr. I hope you will be the ep^k, P8)il, 
for you can make good ^lam chowdgr/' 

''Yes, I will be the eo^k,'' said PftVll, kindly. 
*' I will make a fir^ to boil the chowdgr whil^ 
you are digging the elamg.'' 

''May I help you make the chowdgr, Pft]ill?" 
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ask^d little Ka:&Mn^, '' I can make o^stgr br6th 
and I can boil eggs." 

''I have heard pe^plj^ say, KaAgrlnj^/' said 
Hgrbgrt, '''Too many eo^ks spoil the br6th/" 

''You may h61p me unpack the lunch basket, 
Kathgrin^,'' said PftjiL ''I will appoint you head 
wa|tr6ss.'' 

'' Girls, you might look for se^sh6ll§,'' said Roy. 
'* We have sh6ll§ for di^e§ when we eat dinngr 
on the Inland.'' 

The boys dug the elSmg, Pajil made the chow- 
dgr, and SQ^n dinner was rg^dy. Each ^ild had 
a big shell for a SQiAp plat^ and a little cScklj^- 
^ell for a spo^n. 

'' I think our eSpt^in is a good co^k," said 
Anna. 

'* And our €o0k is a good cSpt^In,'' said Roy. 

''Thank you, thank you," said Pajil. 

When it was time to go home, the eSlpt^In 
said, " We have all 6njoy;j^d the picnic. Let us 
give three cheers for Rojal Inland." 

Then the children gave three rouging chejiJrs. 

"Now all aboard for home," said Pftyll. 
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THE SUN AND THE WIND 



u ew lire 

The stin and the wind had a disputji^. The 
sun said, **I am str6ng6r than you are." The 
wind said, **No, indej^d, I am 8tr6ng6r than 
you are/' 

They argued and argued, but ne/thgr could 
prgvj^ that he was strSnggr than the other. 

One b^^utiful day in January the sun saw a 
man walking down the avenuj^. 

'*Now, Mr. Wind,'' he said, '' try you r strgn^. 
Let me see you take 6flf that man'§ co^f 

'*0ho!'' eri^d the wind. *'I can easily do 
that.'' 

So he rushffd down the avenuj^. He blew a 
blast that unfas)II^n^d the man's eo^t. 

**I will blo^ a few mor^ blasts," he said, 
/'and the €o^t will be 6flf." 

Then he pulled and ttigg^d at the €o^t, but he 
could not pull it off. He blew furiously. He 
blew mor^ and mor^ furiously. But the man 
drew the €0^t closgr about him and tksf^n^d it. 
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Then the wind said to the sun, '' I have made 
a failure ^ There is no us^ for me to try any 
iSnggr to get off the man'g €6^t. You may try 
you r strgnj^, Mr. Sun." 

So the sun sent down his Wftrm ra^g on the 
man's shoyllders. '' How w^rm the sun is I " said 
the man. **The wind has st6pp^d blowing. It 
is a b^^utiful day.'' 

The siiii's rajfg seemed warmer and warmer. 
So0n the man iinfasjK^ntfd his c5^t. ** Well, well/' 
said he, " it is like a day in spring. This su|t 
of ^lothj^g is too hg^vy for this weather." 

The stin'g ra^g beating down upon the man'g 
shoyllders seemed warmer and warmer. 

At l&st the man said, **I cannot gndure this 
h6t sun any ISnger with my €0^t on." 

Then he to0k off his co^t and wajtkji^d on down 
the Svenu^. 

The sun had prgv^d that he was strSnger than 
the wind. By gently me^ng instead of by harsh 
ways he was ablj^ to do what the wind could 
not do. 
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WTNKEN, BLYNKEN AND NOD 

Wynkgn, Bl3?nk6n and N5d one night 

Sailfid dff in a wp^d^n ^g^, 
Sai^d 6ff on a river of misty light 

Into a sea of deW; 
"Where are you going and what do you wish ?" 

The old mg^n ask^d the three ; 
" We have come to fish for the hgrring figh 

That live in the b^tJGtlful sea; 
N6t8 of silver and gold have we," 

Said W^nkgn, Bl^kgn and N6d. 
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The old mQi^n laughed and s9.n^ a s5n^, 

As they ri^0d in the wo^dj^n shgj^. 
And the wind that sp6d them all night I6n^ 

Riifflj^d the wav^g of dew. 
The little starg were the hgrring fish 

That llv^d in the b^^utlful sea; 
*'Now cast you r n6t wherever you wish, 

Never afe^r^d are we/' 
So cri^d the starg to the fishermen three, 

Wynkgn, Blynkgn and N6d, 



All night 16n|^ their ngts they threw 

To the starg in the twinkling fo^m, 
Then down from the sky came the wo^d^n ^q^ 

B ring ing the fishermgn home. 
'Twas all so pretty a sail it seemed 

As if it could not be, 
And some fojks thdyl^jit 'twas a dre^ they'd 
dre^m^d, 

Of sailing that bj^^utlful sea; 
But I shall name you the fishermgn three, 

Wynkgn, Blynkgn and N6d. 
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Wynkgn and Blynkgn are two little ^yj^s, 

And N6d is a little head, 
And the wo^dj^n shcjj^ that sailj^d the skl^g 

Is a wgj^ one's trundlj^ bed; 
So shut your ^y^§ whilj^ M other sings 

Of wonderful sights that be, 
And you shall see the b^^utlful things 

As you rock in the mistj^ sea, — 
Where the old ^o^ rSckffd the fishermen three, 

W^kgn, Blynkgn and N6d. 

Courtesy ofChari68 8cribner'8 Sons. JiUgene 1:101(1 



GOLDEN HAIR AND THE THREE BEARS 

&r Sir ^ir Sar 

size 

Once there was a little girl who was called 
Golden HEir- 

Of co0rsj^ Golden H&ir was not her real name- 
She was callj^d Goldtfn H^ at home, for her h ^ir 
was as yellow as gold. 

One morning bright and garly, Goldj^n HSir 
th8)i^|it she would take a w^ in the wo^iidg. 
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She wished v6ry much to find some wild flowers. 
She had not gonj^ far when she came to a path. 
She follo^j^d the path on and on until she came 
to a 16g cabin. 

This cabin was a curi^iis little bjillding. It 
was made of 16gs lying one abov^ the other. 

Golden HMl had never seen a house like that, 
and she wished vgr^ much to go in and look 
around. 

She went up to the do^r, which was op^n. 
She ]hi6cked, but no one came to the dojz^r. She 
wajfted a moment; then she went in. 

Golden H§ir )tnew v6ry well that she 6yl|^|it 
not to go into the house. But she said to her- 
self, *'I don't eirj^, I will go in. I want to see 
the insid^ of this funny little housj^.^' 

^ 

If she had jtno^n who llv^d in that funny 
little housj^, pgrhaps she would not have g6n^ 
in. Who do you supp6g<^ did live there? It 
was the home of three b§ar§. One was a v6ry 
larg^ finj^ biar; one was a middle -size d biar; 
and one was a tiny small biar. 

These three bears had gonj^ out fpr a wgjfk in 
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the fSrest. They wished to find some blueb€r- 
rljf|. Bears like blueberries vgrj? miich. 

Now when they went out, they I6ft ^|ir 
br6)tkfast rS(id^ upon the tabl0. Th^re were 
three bo^lg of pOrrijJ^ on the table. There 
was a very larg^ fine b5^1 for the very large 
fine b^ar. There was a middle -size d bo^l for 
the middle -size d bear. There was a tiny small 
bowl for the tiny small bear. 

Th|ir three chairs sto^d at the tSblfi. One 
was a very large fine chlir for the very large 
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fine bear; one was a middljiJ-sizecl ch|ir for the 
middle-sized bear; and one was a tiny small 
ch^ir for the tiny small bear. 

Golden Hair sat down in the very large fine 
ch|ir. This was too hard for her. She sat down 
in the middle-sized ch|ir. This was too soft for 
her. She sat down in the tiny small chair. 
This was neither too hard nor too soft, but just 
what she lik^d. 

Golden Hair now tasted the pSrrJ^g^ in the 
very large fine bo^l. This was too h6t for her. 
She tasted the porridge in the middle-sized bowl. 
This was too cold for her. She tasted the por- 
ridge in the tiny small bowl. This was neither 
too hot nor too cold, but just what she lik^d ; 
so she ate it all up. 

Just as she finished eating the porridge, the 
tiny small ch^ir in which she was sitting brokji 
down and fell to the flo^r. 

Golden Hair now went upst^irg. There was 
a vgr^ lSrg0 fin^ bed for the very large fine bear, 
but Golden Hair found this too hard for her. 
There was a middle-sized bed for the middle- 
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sized bear, but Golden Hair found this too 
soft for her. There was a tiny small bed 
for the tiny small bear, and this was neither 
too hard nor too soft, but just what she 
liked. In a little whil^ Golden Hair was fast 
asleep. 

Just then the three bears came back from 
th^ir walk and gnter^d the house. 

'' Somebody has been sitting in my chSir,'' 
eriji^d the very large fine bear. '* Somebody has 
been sitting in my chair," cried the middle-sized 
bear. ** Somebody has been sitting in my chair 
and has broken it down,'' cried the tiny small 
bear. 

'' Somebody has tasted my porridge," said the 
very large fine bear. '' Somebody has tasted my 
porridge," said the middle-sized bear. '* Some- 
body has tasted my porridge and has eat^n it 
all up," said the tiny small bear. 

The three bears now went upst&irg. '' Some- 
body 'has been lying in my bed," said the very 
large fine bear. '' Somebody has been lying in 
my bed," said the middle-sized bear. ** Some- 
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bodj is in my bed," said the tiny smsill bear 
in his tiny small voi^^. 

This tiny small voi^^ awok^ little Golden 
Hair, who, seeing the three bears, was very 
much fri ght ^D^d. She jumped from the bed 
and, running to the windo^, which was op^n, 
she jumped out. 

The three bears went to the window. 'They 
saw little Golden Hair running home as fdst as 
she could. They n ever saw her again. 
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FROGS AT SCHOOL 

Twgnty fr6ggi^§ wgnt to scjio^l 
Down besidj^ a rushy pQ^l; 
Twgnty little €6^ts of gre^n, 
Twgnty vests all whitj^ and ele^n. 

Master BijllfrSg, grav^ and stgrn, 
■Called the class6§ in thMr turn; 
Tft^l^jit them how to noblf striv^, 
Likewlg^ how to le^p and divj^; 

From his seat upon the 16g, 

Sho^^d them how to saf '*K6r-ch6g! '' 

Also how to d6^gj^ a blo^ 

From the sticks that bad boys thro^. 

Twgnty froggies grew up fast; 
Bi^UfrSgg they beeam^ at last; 
Not one dun§j^ am6ii|^ the 16t, 
Not one lessen they forg6t; 

Pblish^d in a hij^ji degrSff, 
As each froggie 6]i^|it to be, 
Now they sit on other logs, 
T each ing other little frogs, 

— George Cooper. 
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THE BUST BEES 

X ex ex 

Bejig ai-e busy little wDrkers. They wOrk from 

morning until night all thrpjij^^ the long giimmer 

day. And they k5^p htimming a ghe^rful s6n^ 

all the whiles they are at w5rk. 

The be^§ ^feei honj^y and p6ll6n from the 
flowers. They make a h6njify-eom^ in which to 



stoT^ the hon^y. They tend the baby be^g e&ri^ 
fully. They kej^p ^^ hougeg ele^n and neat. 

A be^ housj^ is called a bej^hiv^. It is a 
box made of wood or of pla/ted stra^, with an 
opening j^ro]i^ji which the bej^g go in and out. 

Bees live toggther in swarmg. When they mgv^ 
into a new housj^ they examin^ it cSr^fully. They 
examin^ 6v6ry cdrner of it. If they find a erSck 
anywhere, they §ement it with giim. They get the 
gum from pbpiar trejifs and from h611yh6cks. 

Be^g do not like to have light 6r dr^ts in the 
hiv^. If they ne^d frg^ Ml, they fan it into 
the hiv^ with their wings. 

The h6n^y-€om]zi is mad^ of wSx. There are many 
tiny ggUg in the com]?l. Each §611 has six sid^g. 

Bej^g wOrk in the hivj^ in rajfnj^ wSfither. In 
pleasant wg^ tfaer they gather honj^y. They fly to 
the clover fjfeldg and vigit the flower gardens. They 
get p61l6n as well as h6n^y from flowers. 

On th^ir I6gg there are little baskets in which 
they eSrry the pSUen. They mix pSllen with 
honj^y and give this fo^d to the baby be0g. 

On a pleasant morning in Jun^ we may see 
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a little he^ creeping into some bl6ssom. He puts 
the hon^y that he gets into his h6n^y-bag and 
the pSUen into his p6ll6n bdskgt. When he has 
gatherj^d all he can earr^, he goes home. 

First he gives the p6116n to the be^g that mix 
it with hon^y for fo^d. Next he goes to a ele^n 
96II into which he puts his hon^y. When this 
96II is filled, the be^g sedl it with wSx. 

The be^g ke^^p busllj at work until late in the 
^jitiim^. Then, when the sweet flowers are g6ne, 
they take a rest . 

THE BEE AND THE FLOWER 

The be0 flew up in the he^t. 
" I am fa^nt for you r hon^y, my swej^f 
The flower said, ''Take it, my de^r. 
For now is the spring of the yefir." 

The bee flew up in the cold 
When the flower was withered and old. 
'' Have you still any h6n^y, my de^r? '^ 
She said, '' It's the fall of the yefir.'' 

— Alfred Tennyson. 
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SEVEN TIMES ONE 
young 

There^s no dew I6ft on the dajfglj^g and elover, 

There^s no ra|n 16ft in h6^v0n ; 
Fve said my '* sgv^n tlm^g '' over and over ; 

S6v^n times one are sgvj^n. 

I am old, so old I can ^ritf^ a letter ; 

My blr^day I6ss0ng are done ; 
The lom^s play always, they know no better ; 

They are only '* one times one." 

mQ0n, in the night I have seen you sailing 
And fining so round and lo^ ; 

You were bright, 8J4, bright! but your light is 
failing. 
Ton are nothing now but a bo^. 

Tou mQ0n, have you done something ^r6n]^ in 
hg^v^n 
That God has hidden your f a§^ ? 

1 h5pjif, if you have, you will so0n be f6r^ven, 

And shine again in your pla§^. 
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vSlvgt he^j you're a diisty fgUo^, 
TouVe powdered your I6gg with gold! 

brav^ marsh mary-biids, rich and yellow, 
Give me your monj^y to hold ! 

eSlumbin^, opj^n your folded ^rSpper, 
Where two twin turtl^ dov^g d well ! 

euckg^ pint, toll me the purplj^ elSpper 
That hSni^s in you r ele^r green bell, 

And sho^ me your nest with the young ones in it, 
I will not ste^l them away, 

1 am old ! you may trust me, linnet, linnet, 

• 

I am sev^n tim^g one today. 

— Jean Ingelow. 
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THE CONTENTED SQUIRREL 

q qu 

There were once two little red sqiiliTgl§ that 
llv^ in an apple 6rchard. 

They had made th^ir n est in a h6l^ in a big 
apple tree. Nejtr the 6rchard there was a ffirest 
where they could find pignty of nuts. 

The scpilrrglg had many friends in the forest. 
They Gf^^n vigited the auails and the partridges. 
They were well Sj^qua^fnted with the owig and 
ero^l and bluejayg in the tre^i t6p8. 
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They ]ik^d to go to the fSrest, but they were 
always glad to get home. 

"How pleasant the drchard is!'' they would 
say. " Our apple tree is bj^^utlful- Our n est is 
warm and comfortably. '' 

The squlrrglg were ^uit^ ebntgnted and happy. 

But one day Mr. Squirrgl said, ''I should like 
a larggr nest. If we had a deeper hol0, we could 
stor^ away mor^ niits." 

'' Our n est holdg all the niits that we nej^d, 
Frisky," said Mrs. Squirrgl. " We alrg^dy have 
a qua>rt of ac6rng and a quart of beechnuts. And 
there is room for m any morji." 

" But I should like to liv^ in the quiet fSresf 
said Frisky. **The blueja^g that come here so 
6tf^u are vgry ndg^. I am tirj^d of hearin g them 
call, ' Jay ! Jay I Jay ! ' '' 

'' Oh, we must not mind th^ir noigjif,'' said Mrs. 
Squirrgl. ** Ton know we make some noig0 too/' 

One day Frisky was in the fSrest. He saw a 

gray owl sitting in a big sprug^ tree. He wanted 

to chat with Mr. Owl a few moments, so he ran 

quickly up the tree. 
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"Good morning, Mr. Owl/' said he. ''What a 
b^^utlful tree this is I Ton have a plgfisant home 
here." 

"Yes/' said the ow l, ''this is a b^^utlftil tree, 
and I have a good home. But the ero^s are v6r^ 
tr^iiblj^some here. 

"They tajk to me and t6fis^ me when I want 
to slej^p. I am tir^d of hearing them call ' Ca^ ! 
Caw I Caw ! ' from morning until night. 

" If I request them to be ^uigt, they say, ' You 
are a fluej^r fgllo^. Why do you want to sl6j^p in 
the daj^time ? ^ 

" Sometimes they play .tricks upon me. They 
annoy me v6ry much.'' 

"Why do you stay here?" asked Frisky. "I 
MTOuld movj^ to a nother plag^." 

" Yes," said the owl, " I could mov0 to an other 
plaQj^, but I should find some thing to tr^iibl^ me 
in 6v6ry plagjif. I do not want to le^v^ my ebm- 
fdrtablff home. I shall try to be happy here." 

That night, when the saulrrgls were eating 
th^ir supper, Frisky said, " I have had a chat 
with Mr. Owl this aftgruQ^n. He says the cro^s 
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in the fSrest are v6ry noigy and tr^iibljifsome. 
They annoy him v6ry miich. 

'* I have learned today that there may be some- 
thing unple^gant in evSry plag^. Our Orchard is 
wftrm and sunny. It is a plS^gant home, and we 
will be happy here.'' 



THE SQUIRREL'S PROBLEM 

Hi^ji on the branch of a walnut tree 

A bright-f^y^^d squirrSl sat. 
What was he thinking so earnestly ? 

And what was he looking at ? 

The fSrest was green around him, 
The sky blue over his head ; 

His n est was in a h611o^ lim]z^. 
And his children sniig in bed. 

He was doing a pr6bl6m o'er and o'er, 

Buglly thinking was he ; 

How m any niits for this winter's storj^ 

Could he hidj^ in the hSllo^ tree ? 
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He sat 80 still on the swaying bou^^ 
Tou might have th6ii^p him asleep. 

Oh, no ; he was try^ing to r6ck^n now 
The nuts the babljig could eat. 

Then suddenly he fnskjjd about, 

And down the tree he ran. 
"The best way to do, without a dou)it, 

Is to ^Agr all 1 can." 

— Annie Douglas Bell. 
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A NOVEMBER EVENING AT HOME 



** It is time for tJnclj^ Charll0 to be here/' said 
Harry^. '' He promisj^d to come so^n iftgr supper/' 

*' Oh, I do h5pj^ he will bring his zl^6r and play 
for us this evj^ning," said Elizabgj^. 

*'I hop0 he will tell us a story/' said Eliza. 

-So do I," said T6d. -I think Vm\^ Charllj^ 
is the best story-tell 6r in the ^hol^ wOrld." 

The childrgn think that the best time for story- 
telling is a 16n^ wintgr evjifning. Then they can 
sit around the op^n hr^ in the sitting ro0m. They 
like to gazj^ into the firj^ as they lisjtj^n to the 
storljzfg. 

This was the first cold night in Nov6mb6r. 
There was a blazing firj^ on the h^ar^. 

Fuzz5^-h^, the whit^ kittjzfn, was asleep on one 
sld^ of the fir^plag^, and Frizzly, the little dog, 
was dozing on the other sid^. 

Frizzljzf would sometimeg opj^n his ^j^^ and 
wink and blink at the fir^. But he would quickly 
elos^ them again, for the fir^-light was so dazzlin g . 
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T6d was at wOrk on a word puzzl^. Little Eliza 
was looking at the pictures in '' Harpgr's Bazafir.'' 
Harry and Ellzabgtti had just fisishf^d a gamj^ of 
chgckers. 

** Mother/' said Elizabeth, **may I make some 
16monad0 tonight? " 

*'Te8, indef^d,'' ans^er^d her mother, '*we 
should all like some h6t Igmonadj^ this cold night. 
Tou may brin g some apples and niits too/' 

''I will help you, Elizabeth/' said Harry. '^ 
will squeji^z^ the 16mong for the Igmonadjif." 

'* I think our hazjil niits miist be dry and good 
to eat by this time," said Elizabeth. 

So0n a stgp was heard on the piazza. The do0r 
opjifnj^d and in came tJnclj^ Charllff. 

** What a cold night this is ! " said he, as he 
joinf^d the family grojip. '' This morning, w^hen I 
went to the 6flfl§f^, the Mr was s6ft and Avarm. 

*'At UQ^n a CQ^l brej^zjif began to blo^J^ from 
the n6rj^. By three o'elSck the cqoI brejiz^ had 
changed to a cold wind. And now the mgrcury 
is drSpping low6r and low6r." 

" Is the mgreury down to zer5? " h&k^d T6d. 
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" No, not ySt," ans^er^d tfnel^ Charity, "but it 
is belo^ the frgfizing point." 

" I hOp^ the rlvgr will be frOz^n over in the morn- 
ing," said T6d. " Then we can have some skating." 

" Here come Elizabeth and Harry with the I6m- 
onad^," eri^d Eliziu 

" This ISmonad^ is a rSal trejtt on a cold night," 
said tTncl^ Charll^. 

"Now, XJne\^ Charll^," said Elizabeth, "it is 
JMt the time for a stOry." 
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''Oh, yes! A story! A story! " crij^d all the 
childrgn. 

'' Tell us about the grizzlj^ b§arg that you sa^ 
in the Rocky Mountain §/' said T6d- 

'' I like to he^r about the zebraig and giraflfj^s and 
other Snimalg you saw in Africa/' said HSrry. 

''I should like a fSiry story/' said Eliza. 

''Perhaps/' said tJncl^ Charlij^, "you would all 
like to he^r a stor^ which was told to children 
hundreds of yefir§ ago. It was told befor^ there 
were any st5ry bo^ks for children to re^d, 

" This story is called ' The Pij^d Pipgr of Hamf 
lin/ '' 



THE PIED PIPER 



women 



There was a time 16n^, I6n^ ago when the 
pe0pl^ in the §Ity of Ham^lin were grj^atly 
tr^iibl^d with rats. The annoying little erefitures 
were in 6v6ry hous^. 

They ^a^^d h5ljis thro]i|^ji the wallg of the 
houggg. They r6bb^d the pantri^g, they st5lj^ 
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gra/n from the horses and Sxjifn. They annovf^d 
the men, they tdrmgnted the women. 

The town was really overrun with rats, and the 
pg^plj^ did not }tno^ how to get rid of them. One 
day a stranger came to town, who said that he 
J^new how to get rid of the rats. 

The man was a quet^r looking person. He wor0 
a lon^ red and yellow eo^t, and he had a red and 
yellow scarf around his ngck. 

At the end of the scarf hiiiig a lon^ rej^d pip^, 
for he was a pipgr. He said he was called the. Pi^d 
PipSr beeaVig^ his clotheg were of various eolOrg. 

This strangj^ man told the pe^pl^ that he could 
rid the town of the tr^iibljisome rats. And he 
Sflferjid to do so if they would pay him a §6rt^In 
sum of m6n^5'- This they gladly pr6mis0d to do. 

Then the pipgE went into the stref^t and beg an 
to play upon his pip^. 

The rats heard the cle^r, shrill mugic. They 
came running from the housgg ; they fbllo^jid the 
pipgr from street to strg^t; they fbllo^^d him 
to the river; they ran into the river and were 

drowned. 
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Then there was gr^at rejoicing in the town. 
The p60pl^ were \^rf glad, for now at Ust they 
were rid of the rats. 

But they were not willing to do as they had 
promised to do. They would not give the pii)6r 
bis m6n^y. 

So he :^6^^tit he would punish them. Once 
mOr^ he beg an to play upon his pip^. This timji 
the mugic was sSft and swe^t. 

All the little chijdrgn in the town hgard the 
w6ndgrful mugic. They came running into the 
streets ; tbey danQ^d and skigfi^d and elftp{ij4d 
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tfa^ir hands; they follo^fSd the pipgr, shouting 
and laugh ing mgrrilj^. 

" All the little boys and girls, 
With rogy checks and flSx^n eurlg 
And sparkling ^y^s and te^th like pSarlg, 
Tripping and skipping ran mgrrily aftgr 
The wonderful music with shouting and laughter," 

The pipSr marched up the strS^t piping gayiy. 
The children went with him laughing men-ily. 
The plp6r played and the children dangf^d until 
they came to the mountj^in. 

Then a do0r in the side of the mountain opf^n^d 
befor^ them. They all passed thro]/l^ji into a eavfS 
beySnd, and the do0r was shiit. 

Now the p5^pl^ were very sSd, for all the children 
were gonf^. How they wished that they had kgpt 
tfa^ir prSmisf^ to the pipgr ! They ^dyii^ji t that they 
would never see tfa^ir little boys and girls again. 

But there is a story that the children all came 
back. It is said that aft6r a whil^ the pip6r 
was sSrr^^ that he had taken them away. So he 

br6|4^|it them all home again saf«f and sound. 
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THE CANDLES 




There was once a grf^at wSx 
candlf^ which was v6ry proud. **I 
give mor^ light and I burn ISnger 
than any other eandl^/' it said. 
'' My plag^ is in a gold eandl^stick. 
in the parlOr of a rich house.'' 

'' That must be a charm ing llff^/' 
said a little tallo^ eandl^. ** I am 
onlj a tallo^ eandl^, but stiU I am 
happy; for I llv^ in the kljKchgn where all the 
fine disheg of the house are eo^k^d. " 

*' There are some things better than eating/' 
said the wSx eandl^. ''I see all the €6mpany 
that comes to the house. There is to be a party 
this evf^ning, and I shall sg^n be sSnt for." 

Just then the wax eandl^ was s6nt for. But 
the tailo^ eandl^ was s6nt for too ; the mistrgss 
of the house eSrrl^d it in her hand to the kljfchgn. 

There sto^d a little boy with a baskgt of p6ta- 
to^g, which the kind lad^ had give n him. There 
were a few apples in the basket too. 
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"Here is a tslloi/t^ eandl^ for you, my child," 
she said. "Give it to you r mother; for she sits 
up and wOrks far into the night." 

" I am going to sit up far into the night too ! " 
said the lady'g little dayl^jitfir, who had hJSard 
^e§^ wOrdg. " We are going to have a party at 
our house, and I am to wear big red bows ! " 

How her ^y^§ ^5n0 ! Yes, here was happiness. 
No wax eandl^ could shin^ like this ^ild'§ ^f|^§. 
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'' That is a blgssed thing to see/' thdyl^Ht the 
tallo^ eandl^. ** I may never again see any one so 
happy as that little girl. I shall never for get it." 

Then the tallo^ eand]^ was la|d in the basket, 
and the boy to0k it home with him. 

''Where am I going now?'' it ^6yl^|it ''The 
wax eandl^ will be in a gold eandl^-stick and will 
see the finest e6mpany, whil^ I may not have any 
candlestick at all. But this is what hSpp^ng 
when one is tSllo^ and not wSx." 

And so the tfiUo^ candlf^ came to the pg^r 
mother who llv^d with her three child^Sn in a 
little house just Sppositf^ the rich house. 

" God blgss the good lady for this candlj^/' said 
the mother as she lighted it. 

AerSss the str5fft the candl^g were li ght ed too. 
Up to the house came the cSrrl^ggg full of guests 
for the party. Then bf^^utlful mu§ic was hgard. 

" Now they are beginning over there," th6]/l^jit 
the tallo^ candl^ " But the ^y^s of that little 
girl were brighter than all tho§0 wSx candl^g/^ it 
:&6i4^jit. '' I shall never see such a sight again." 

Then the smallest of the childrgn in this pg^r 
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house came and put her arms around her sistSr'g 
nSfik. She had a sSergt to tell — it was a gr^at 
seerSt ; she must whisper it ! 

" We are going to have warm poteto^g for snp- 
pgr. Just think of it ! " And her fag^ shonjS 
with happiness. The tfiUo^ eandl^ could see 
right into her jiy^§. It saw that she was just as 
happy aa the little girl a«r6s8 the strgfit. 
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'* Is it so grj^at a thing to have Wftrm potatof^g ? " 
th6i4^|it the tfillo^ eandl^. '^ Here is just the sam^ 
joj as that in the rich house aerSss the way.'^ 

And it sne^z^d to think of it — that is, it sput- 
tered, and no tallo^ eandlf^ can do m5rff than that. 

The tabl^ was sprg^d, the potato^g were eat^n, 
and each child had an apple too. What a good 
fe^st it was! 

Then the little ehildren gavf^ th^ir mother a 
goodnight ki§s and went to bed, whll^ the mother 
sewed far into the night to 6ar n a living for them. 

From the gr^at house aerSss the street the 
lights shon^ and the mugic sounded. But the 
stars twinkled just as clearly and just as kindly 
over the po^r house as over the rich house. 

'*It has been a happy evening," ^6]l|^|it the 
tallo^ candlf^. *' I w6nd6r if the wSx eandl^ in its 
gold candle-stick had any better tim^. I should 
like to }tno^ that, before I am burned out ! '' 

And it thSvl^jit of the two happy faggg — one 
just as happy as the other — the one lighted by a 
wax eandl^y and the other by a tallo^ candl^. 

— Hans Christian Andersen. 
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JAN AND HILDA 

a 

Jan and Hilda live in Holland. They are little 
DujKch childrgn. They have red chef^ks, bright 
blue 0yf^§, and Mx^n htir. 

They are happy little children. They like to 
play; they like to go to school; they like to 
work. 

J an say 8, *' We do not want the browning to do 
our w5rk. We want to do it ours6lv0§.'' 

Jan wOrks on the farm with his father, and 
he hglps his mother too. He pSlisheg the brass 
l^nScker on the front do^r. And he washgg the 
wind5^§ until they shin^. 

Hilda washes the dishgg and sweeps the kljfchen 
and she takes £^<^ of her father'g ge^s^. 

Evgry morning she driv^g the gefSsji and the 
ducks to the big swamp or to the go^SjzS pond. 
She likes to he^r the 2[u5cking of the diicks as 
they waddlf^ al6n|^. She takes good e^r^ of the 
ge^s^ and does not let them wandSr away from 
the farm. 
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** Come, ^ildrgn/' said their father one ple^g- 
ant aft6rnQ0n, '*I am going to the town and you 
may go with me.'' 

Jan and Hilda like nothing bettgr than a trip 
to town with th^ father. They were so0n drgss^d 
and rg^dy to go. 

Hilda wor^ a white lingn eSp and a pretty black 
v6lv6t jacket. Jan worf^ a round cap and a shdrt 
v61v6t jacket trimmed with big sUvgr butting. 

Both the children wor^ wo^d^n shof^s. Dutch 
children usually; wiar slippers insld^ the house, 
but out of do^rs they w^ar wo^d^n sho^g. 

So now Jan and Hilda in th|ir wo^df^n sho^g 
came clattering down the pa^. 

They did not wajfk to town. They did not go 
in a carrij^g^. They went in a boat on the canal. 
There are many eanalg in HSlland, and pe^plff 
ofjK^n go from pla§^ to plag^ in boats. 

There were many boats on the canal that after- 
noon. Some of them carrif^d butter and che^gfS 
for the market. Some carrlfSd fresh vegetabl^g 
for the pe0plO in the town. Many of them were 
passenger boats. 
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The childrgn saw one boat that looked like a 
little housf^. It was ga/ly painted in red and 
yellow and green. There were whlt^ eiirt^Ing at 
all the windows. 

At one of the window's a little boy and a 
little girl stojid looking out. Ne^r them sat 
th^ir mother jtnitting. At another wmdo^ th^ir 
father sat reading his papgr. 

There were many pretty whit^ sw^ng swimming 
on the canal. Besld^ the canal were gardens of 
b^^utiful flowers. There were ISrgf^ beds of daf- 
fodils and hyacinths and tulips. 

**How many windmills we can see!'' said 
Hilda. ** How pretty they look painted in bright 

colors ! '' 

J. » 

** I like to wajKch their big sails tflrning round 
and round/' said Jan. 

'* Why are there so many windmills in Holland, 
father?" ask^d Hilda. 

'' We ne^d them in doing many kinds of wSrk," 
said her father. *< We us^ them in grinding grajfn, 
in sa^^ing wo^d, in crushing ston^, and in pump- 
ing water from the l and into the canals. 
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'' You jhio^ that HSlland li^§ ne^r the se^, and 
is lo^ and flat. The land is so wet that we are 
obliged to drajfn it. We u§^ the windmills for 
this purpos^. 

''By hard w5rk and pgrseverang^, all this 
swampy land has been mad^ very fgrtll^.'' 

The children like to have their father tell them 
about l^iir country. They enjoj^d th^ir trig to 
town \ery much, and they sa^^ and hgard many 
new and interesting things that day. 



PUSSY WILLOW SONG 

Little Pussy Willo^, 

Budding on the tree, 
When we see your fuzzy co^t 

Bli:^^ and ga/ are we; 
For we ]^no^ that spring has come, 

When you first appear; 
|tnoy^ that sg^n the bluebird's call 

Joyfully we'll he^r. 
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LONG, LONG AGO 



V 

1 



It is a warm day in A]igust. The be^s are 
biizzing and hiimming as they flit from flower 
to flower. Th^ g?^^^f w ings glis]l!^n in the 
siinshinf^. 

The eattl^ are grazing in the pasture. A light 
hazf^ is on the hillg beySnd. 

Daniel is sitting on the piSzza at home read- 
ing his new bo^k. It is a history of the United 
States. 

Danigl is a big boy. He likes to r5^d history. 
He wishgg to Igarn all about his country. He is 
reading now about the Indians who once liv^d 
here. He likes to ]^no^ how they liv^d and what 
they did. 

In Danigrs bo0k there are pictures of Indian§ 
and th^ir homes. Th^ir homes were called wig- 
wam §. 

The Indian men spgnt miich time in hunting 
and fishing. The women mad^ bSgg and baskets 
and many curious things. 
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Have you ever see n any Indian wamptim? It 
is a little rSpji or string of be^ds wov^n tog6;^er. 
The Indlang used w^mpQm for mdn^y. 

Hundrgdg of ye^rg ago this c^iintry bglSn^^ to 
tiib^g of Indlang. 

By and by sh^s came from Spa^n. SpS/n is 
a c^untrj?^ aerSss the sea. There were many 
Spaniard § on bo^rd. 

The Indlang had never seen any ships. They 
i^^^^^t they were gr^at whit^ birds. And they 
had never seen a whit^ man. 
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The SpaniSldg had h6rs6§ and giing. The In- 
diang had never seen a hdrse 6r a gun. They 
were afraid of them. 

The Spaniards began to fi ght the Indlang and 
to 8e|z^ th^ir land. 

The Indiang were fright^n^d and finxi^us- YSt 
they f6]i^jit bravely with th|ir bo^g and firro^g. 
But the Spaniard g as^^ly €6nq]/lgr0d them.. 

So0n other whit^ p60pl^ came across the sea. 
They to0k more land from the Indians. 

Now there are mUliong and mUliong of whit^ 
p60pl^ in this country. They o^n nearly all the 
land. Only a small part of it is Igft to the 
Indians. 

The country is now called the United Statj^s. 
Sometimes we call it **our glorious TJnion.'^ 
Do you know the s6n]^, '* The Union, the Union 
Forever " ? 
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A VISIT FROM SANTA GLAUS 



SSntS- -Gla^§ never comes to our house until 
aftSr I am sound asleep. I am almost sgv^n 
ye^rg old and I have never y6t see n him. 

I should like vgr^ mfich to see him and his 
e^l^lit tiny re^nde^r. I should like to hejir his 
sl^^^ b611§ tinkling in the night. 

Last night I trl^d v&rf hard to ke^p awakfi so 
that I might see him. 
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I pi^U^d my bed closfi to the windo^. I rolled 
the window-shad^ up as hi^jii as I could. Th6n 
I crgpt into b§d and waited. 

I saW the mQ^n sailing throiAj^ji the sky. I sa^ 
the mp^nli ght on the sno^. I s^^ the sm5k^ ri§- 
ing from filsi^ Grej^'s chimney. 

filsi^ Grey is my little friend. Her father is 
our nSjtrest ne^j^jiibOr. 

I wajKch^d the whlt^ smokfi eftrling up from 
filsi^'g chimney. 

Then I must have fallen asleep, for. the next 
thing I ]inew was that the s un was shining into 
my f^yf^g. I heard mother calling to me, *' Merry 
€|iris<!mas ! M6rry ^^risjKmas ! ' ' 

I ran down to the sitting ro^m to see what 
Santa fJlaiAs had br6]/l^)it me. My st6cking was 
full of prSgents. 

I had some candy and niits, and a blue hat and 
a blue vej!l for my dSll. I had some Jtnitting 
ne^dlf^g and a ske|n of red yarn and a skejfn of 
whit^ yarn and a skej!n of blue yarn. 

Santa fJla^g br6iA|^^t me a croq]ie]l! s6t too. Elsi0 
and I like to play croq]/le)K together. 
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My fartier'g presents were a gold scarf pin and 
a d6zfin linSn han^kgrch^Sfs. 

My mother had a brQnz^ el5ck and a bgjiq^s^ of 
swe^t flowers. 

How did Santa '€la]iig ^no^ that I can ^nit, I 
wondSr? I am going to |tait some r6d, whitjj. and 
blue rej!ng for Willl^ Pej^tjin'g racking h6r8^. 

SSnt^ ■Clfllig yrot^ me a letter too. He says he 
hop^s that I will be a good girl and will obej^ my 
pfo;gQt8. 

It will be a y^hslji yBjtr befOrfS d5^ old Sant&. 
€la^§ will come to our house again. I do hcp^ 
that I shall see him when he comes next tlm^. 




VENICE, "THE CITY OF THE SEA" 

\ 
One day GijXdS and his two little sisters, Lpyllgii 
and Marl^, had been looking at pictures in a 
mSgazYnfi. 

When the children look at pictures, (luMo 
always rejidg the wOrdg under the pictures. 
These wOrdg tell something about the pictures. 
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Guido re^dg them and then explajfng them to 
Lg^dig^ and Mari^ as well as he can. 

GuidS is in the second grad^ at school. He 
can re^ miich better than his little sisters. 
LQ0'lg^ has been in school onlj one yejtr and 
Marl'^ has never been to school at all. But she 
is going to school next ye^r. 

That day, as they turnj^d the paggg of the 
mSgazln^, they sa^ the picture of a b^^utiful 

There were domfJg and towers and handsome 
pSlaggg in the gity. And there were many grand 
churchgg also. 

But there was one thing which seemed v6ry 
strangj^ to the children. jBetwef^n the ro^s of 
houggg there was a ^anSl instg^d of a street. 
And there were boats on the ^anSl. Some were 
pSssgnger boats and others were carrying fre^^jit. 

Guido looked under the picture for the wOrdg 

he expected to find there. He whispered, ** V-6-n- 

i-Q- Venice, the 9-I-t-y city of the s-e sea.'' Then 

he said aloud, ** Venice, the City of the Sea,'' and 

he gave a gr^at shout. 
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" Oh, girls, that is where mother VLv^d when 
she was a little girl." 

** Oh, mother, mother,'' called IfQii'lg^, '* come 
here, ple^gj^, mother, come here!'' 

** Oh, mother," cried Guido, '' see this picture 
of Vgnig^. That is where you usj^d to Kv0, isn't 
it, mother?'! 

**Yes, Guido," ans^er^d his mother, **I Uv^d 
there until after I was older than you are. How 
natural that picture looks ! 

'' That is the Grand ^anSl, children. It is the 
iSngest and largest eanal in the glt^. It windg 
al6n]^ somewhat in the f8rm of the letter S. 

'* There are canal§ throiA^ji the qltf instead of 
strSj^ts. People go about in boats instead of in 
cSrri^ggg and in aiitomobl'l^s." 

'' Oh, how pl6^§ant that must be ! " excla|m^d 
LgiA'lg^. ''Did you ever rid^ in a boat on the 
eanal§, mother? " 

'* Oh, yes," ansy^gr^d her mother, *' I went out on 
the canal§ in a boat with my father almost gvgr^ 
day. 

'* My father us^d to s6ll v6g6tabl^§. He went 
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in a boat to take the vgggtabljig to his customers. 
He would let me go with him, and sometimes we 
would go as far as the «a^Sdral. 

" I always llk^d to go there. I lik^d to see the 
bfijlutlful ea^edral, and I lik^d to fe^d the p!g^on§ 
in the scmir^." 

" Oh, see, mother, see this picture ! " said GyKdo. 
" ' The ■ea:^edral of St. Mark's.' " 

" Tes, that is the-Ca^edral of St. Mark's. It is. 
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one of the lar gest churchgs in the wOrld, children, 
and one of the most b^^utXful. 

'* See the pXg^ong in the gr^at squar^ in fr6nt 
of the church, and the p60pl^ s tand ing by feeding 
them. 

" There are many thousands of pigji5on§ in V6n- 
19^. Many, many of them come 6v6ry klt^niQ^n 
to this squ^r^ to be f6d. They are so tam^ that 
they will alight on the sho^Alders of p60pl^ who 
are feeding them. 

"Many a time I have been there with my 
fathSr. How I likf^d to see the pig^on§ fluttering 
about ! How I lik^d to scatter gra|n for them ! 

'*My father would 6tf^n give me a handful of 
edrn, and I would thro^ it down for the pigf^ong. 
They would fly up and alight on my head and 
shojilders and would 6v^n eat from my hand. 

*'Do you see th6§^ pretty bS^dg, childrgn? 
They are madfJ of glass. They were madj5 in 
V6ni§^.'^ 

'' Oh, mother,'' said little Mftr^^, '' may I wgar 
you r pretty bSjidg?" 

"Yes, Marlj^," ans^gr^^d her mother, *'I will 
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fasten them. around your neck, and you may w ear 
them all day/' 

" What pretty b6^d§ they are, mother ! '^ ex- 
clsfih^d LoiAYg^. '' See the tiny green le^vj^s and 
bright flowers all over them. Are they rSally 
mad^ of glass?'' 

'' Yes, they are mad^ of glass. They were mftdji 
in VeniQf^, where many vgry b^jtutlful things are 
mad^ of glass." 

'* I should like to go to V6niQ0 and see all those 
bj^^utlful things," said LoiAig^. 

**1 should like to fe^d the pigeons," said little 
Mari^. 

*'I should like to rid^ in those funny 16n^ 
boats," said Guldo. 

'*Well," said thiir mother, ''I hope we shall 
all go there sometime. We shall find many 
ple^gant things to do and many b^^utlful things 
to see in V6nl§^, that wonderful gity, *the City 
of the Sea.' " 
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THE PLAYFUL PONY 

ph gh sure 

Dandy DinmSnt is our Se5(!ch pony. He is 
v6ry good-natured, but he does like to play tricks. 

Let me tell you of a trick he play^ once. I 
think it will make you la^gh. It mad^ us all 
la^gh h^artilj at the time. 

My little brother Ralph was ill, and mother 
wishjjd to call Dr. Phillips. She tri^d to tglg- 
phonji, but the telephony was out of 6rder. 
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So mother ask^d me to harness DSudy into the 
phaetSn and to go for the d6ct5r. 

^*Tell the dSetOr/' said mother, '*that Ralph 
has taken a hg^vy cold and that he has a bad 
c6]4gh. If Dr. Phill ips is away, tell his nephew 
William that we should like to have the dCetOr 
come as sg^n as pfisslbl^. I hopfJ he will be abl^ 
to come this afternoon. 

** After you have 16ft the mgssag^, Phillis/' said 
mother, '* go to the pharmagy. Ask the druggist 
for an oungji of sulphur and fojir ounggg of eam- 
phOr. No, fojir ounggg of eamphSr will not be 
6n6](i gh . You may get ejf^fit ounggg of camphQr. 
Do not forget your grrand, Phillis/^ 

I prSmisj^d not to forget any of the grrands. 
Then I harngssj^d Dandy and started for the 
villag^. 

There are two ro^dg to the village. The one to 
the right is the mor^ dirget. I took that ro^d 
and SQon reach gfd the d6et5r'g house. 

Dr. ^Ph illips was away, but I gav^ the mgssag^ 
to his ngphew. William said he was sure his 
unel^ would come to see Ealph in the afternoon. 
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Then I went to the pharmagy and got the 
^amphOr and the sulphur and started home. 

I decided not to go home the sam0 way I came, 
but to take the cool, shady ro^d thrQ^A^jii the 
wo^dg. 

Hajf way home I stSpp^d at a watering tr6)lgh 
to give Dandy some water. Not far away I Sft^ 
a b^^utlful bunch of phl6x growing besid^ the 
ro^d. 

I went back to pick it, and just then I ^aiij^^t 
sight of some ph^eb^ birds sitting on a rail fgngfJ. 

I stSppj^d to WQ^fch them a moment and then I 
splj^d some ripf^ rSsjibgrri^s a little farther away. 
I th6]/l^)it I would stop a few minutes ISnj^er and 
pick a handful of berrl^g. 

Dandy k6pt looking around to see what I was 
doing. He waited and waited, then he tSss^d his 
head and trStted off toward home. He seemed to 
say, *' V6ry well. Miss Phillis, if you want to stay, 
you may stay as long as you wish/' 

I called and called him, but he would not wa|t. 
He trStted on faster and faster and sgon reacht^d 
home whil^ I was left far behind. 
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When mother sg^ Dandy coming home alon^, 
she was very miich w6rrl^d. She told my brother 
Jo§6ph to put the sSddl^ on Dandy and ride to 
the village as quickly as pSssIble. She told him 
to take the road to the right, for she was sure I 
had g6n^ that way. 

So Jogeph sSddlj^d the pony and hiirri^d to the 
doctor's house. He found that I had called and 
g6n^. Then he went to the pharmacy and found 

that I had been there also. 

•• 

Then he started home thro]/l]^ji the wo^dg, for 
he th6iA]^jit I must have take n that ro^d home. 

By and by he came to the watering trSjigh and 
the pla§^ where I found the bSrrlj^g. He saw 
that the bgrry busheg were crushed and trampled. 

'* She must have stopped here to pick some 
b6rrI0s/' he th60^p. ^'Then Dandy skipped for 
home. Phillis is there saffJ and sound by this 
time. I think I will stop and pick a handful of 
bSrri^g too.'' 

Jogeph drew the reji'n for Dandy to st6p, then 
he jumped to the ground, and began to p ick the 
bgrrlj^g. 
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DANDY'S SECOND TRICK 

(51 (5fe SI gfe ta 

Jogeph was not very ea^Ati^us. He did not 
seem to have the le^st suspIcSion that Dandy 
would run home again. 

Dandy is not a vi(5i0us pony, but he does not 
like to wa^t. He gro^g impatl6nt when he has 
to waj!t, as I had found out to my eSst. 

And now he becam^ v6ry^ impatient. He 
ne^^ji^d to call Jog6ph's attention. He jerked 
the re^ng and then he €6]/lgh0d once or twice. 

JogSph pajld no attention. He was too busy 
eating the lusia^us berrl^g. 

At last Dandy l6st all patlengfJ. He looked 
around as much as to say: 

** Mr. Jogeph, do you think you are giving me 

a vacation? How long do you expSet me to 

st and in this pogltlon? You seem to have a 

sp6(aal fSndness for berrij^g. I think the hay in 

my stall is miich m5re deli(51^us. Take your oi^n 

time, Mr. Jos6ph. Don't hurry on my account.'' 

With that he kicked up his hejilg and set into 
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a gallop. Joggph looked up and sg^ Dandy just 
going out of sight. 

** Who^, Dandy, who^! '' he called, but by that 
time Dandy was out of hearing too. So Joseph 
had to wajfk home in the diist and he^t. 

When he got there, he found Dandy quietly 
grazing in the yard as if nothing had happ^^n^d. 

Jogeph led him away to his stall, saying, ** Two 
tricks in one day are quit^ enoyi gh . We will tI0 
you nest time, my fin^ fello^. You shall never 
have a chang^ to play that trick again.'' 
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* THE SNOWBIRD'S SONG 

The* ground was all covered with sno^ one day, 
f And t^Q little sisters were busy at play ; 
A snowbird was sit]l!ing elos^ by on a tre^, 
And merrily singing his chick-a-de-de^. 
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He had not been singing that tun^ very 16n^, 
When Emily heard him, so loud was his son^. 
'' Oh, sister, look out of the windov^ ! '^ said she, 
** Here's a de^r little bird, singing chick-arde-de^. 

'' Po^r fgllo^ ! he wajks in the sno\^ and the sle^t, 
And has neither stockings nor sho^s on his fe^t. 
I wonder what makes him so full of his glefJ, 
And wh y he ke^ps singing his chick-a-de-de^. 

** If I were a b^r^fo^ted snowbird, I know 
I would not stay out in the eold and the sno^. 
I pity him so I oh, how eold he must be ! 
And ygt he kej^ps singing his chick-a-de-de^. 
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'* Oh, mother, do get him some stSckings and shQj^g, 
And a nice little frSck, and a hat let him chQ0§^. 
I wish he'd come into the parl5r, and see 
How Wftrm we would make him, ^q^t chick-a- 
de-de^!'' 

The bird had flo^n down for some swe^t €rum]ig 

of bread. 
And heard 6v6ry w5rd little fimlly said. 
*^ How funny I'd look in that eSstum^ ! " th6ii^|it 

he. 
And he laughed as he wgrblf^d his chick-a-de-d6^. 

'' I am grateful." said he, ''for the wish you express, 
But I have no SccaSlon for such a fin^ drfiss. 
rd rather r5ma|n with my little lim]/i§ fre^, 
Than to hSbbl^ about singing chick-ardS-de^. 

''There is One, my de^r child, liio^^ji I cannot 

tell who. 
Has clothed me ^Irg^dy, and w^rm Sno^igh, too. 
Good mOrning ! Oh, who are so hSppy as we ? '' 
And away he flew, singing his chick-a-d5-d6f5. 
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AMA, THE SUN FAIRY 

Once upon a time, A ma, the sun fMiy, hid away 
in a eav^. She was afraid of her brother, Suga, 
the god of the o(5fean. 

Now Suga had a very violfint tgmpgr. He would 
become v6ry Sngrj at times, and he was 6t^ji loud 
and boisterous. 

At these times the winds would howl and the 
s6^ ro^r. Hugf^ billo^^g would roll and tumbl^. 
Gr^at wav^g would rush toward the shorjJ and 
br^ak in fury upon the rocks. Suga was ggr- 
t^tnly very f right ful when he became Sngry, 
and it is no w6nder that Ama was afraid. 

And once, so the story says, she even fs^r^d 
that the wSv^s would reach the sun. Quickl y 
she rolled together j^ick, hg^vy eloudg so that 
the sun was entirely hidden. Then she hersSlf 
flSd to a eav<^ besid^ the s6?i. 

When Suga heard that she had gSn^, he was 
sSrry. He did not want her to go away. He 
knew v6ry well that 6v6ry living thing must 
have the siinshinf^ or it would surely di^. 
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SHE CAME TO THE DOOR AND PEEPED OUT 
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So he went quietly up to the do0r of the eSvjzf 
and gently called to Ama. Then the little br50ze§ 
began softly to whispgr and the water to rippl^ 

l ight ly into the eav^. 

• • 

When Ama saw the water rippling l ight ly and 
heard the brS^zes whisp6ring sSftly;, she came to 
the do0r and pS^p^d out. 

She did not see Susa, but she did see just in 
front of her a v6ry b^^utiful fag^ in a mirrOr, It 
was her own fag^, but Ama had n ever see n her- 
self and she th6]/l^jit she saw an other f|iry- 

She heard a soft, swS^t voig^ spS^king to her. 

• • 

''Come, Ajna,'' said the voig^. ''Come! We 
want to see the b^^utiful sunshin^ once more. 
No one can live without the sun/' 

Ama lisjK^n^d. She camf^ nS^rgr and nS^rgr, 
Finally she stepped timidly; out upon the strand. 
And there besid^ her sto^d her brother Susa. 

" Go back to the sun now, dear sistgr,'' said 
he. " Do not be afraid. I will never frighten 
you again. Ev^n if the winds do howl and the 
wav^g ro^r, they can never do you any harm.'' 

• • 

Then Ama went back to her home in the sun, 
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and there she has ever sinq^ remajfnf^d. She gives 
li ght and warmtti to SvSrj^ living thing, N6^ing 
could live vrithout the sunshinf^. 

Sometimes Ama seems to ^ro^ a thick, dark 
ve|l over her fag^. We cannot see her then, but 
we l/Lno^ that she is shining stg^dlly all the time. 
We l^no^^ that sg^n we shall see again her bright, 
b^^utiful stinshinjzf. 

There is no fSiry so b^^utlful as the sun f§>iry. 
There is nothing in all the wOrld so b^^utlhil as 
the siinshln^. 



IP I WERE A SUNBEAM 

If I were a sunbeam, 

I know where I would go ; 
Into lowliest hovgls 

Dark with want and wo^ ; 
Till sad hf^arts lookf^d upward, 

I would shinf^ and shin^; 
Then they'd think of heaven, 

Th^ir sweet home and mine, 

— Lucy Larcom. 
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SI LING 

OR "THE GODDESS OF THE SILKWORM" 

Once there was an gmpgrOr of China whose 
name was HoSn^ff. 

HoSn^ was a good 6mpgr5r. Both he and 
the Smprgss, whog^ name was Si Ling, I6v0d their 
p5lipl0. They wished them to be happy. 

In tho§^ days the p6)ipl^ of (^ina wor^ eloth^g 
made from the skin§ of animals. They did not 
^no^ how to make clS;^ of c6t^0n, of wp)il, or of 
flax. 

AftSr a whil^ animals beeam^ seSr^jf. The 
pSjiplfi could not get skins for elo&ing. They 
must have something in plagfi of the skin§. What 
could it be ? 

The gmpgrOr and gmprgss tri^d to think of 
something which the p6iipl0 could usfi. But they 
could find nothing. 
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WHAT A WONDERFUL THING," THEY EXCLAIMED 
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One morning they were walking in the garden. 
Sud^^nly Hoan^t'i st6p{J^d and pointed at a mul- 
berry tree, 

'' Look/' he said, *Vlook, Si Ling, at those wOrmg 
on the mulberry tree. They seem to be spinning/' 

Sure en6]d^, the w5rm§ were spinning. A long 
thrS^d was coming out of the mouth of each. Each 
one was winding this thread around its body. 

Si L ing and the gmpgrOr sto^d and wa)l!ch^d the 
wOrms a long time. *' What a wondgrful thing,'' 
they exela^m^d. It was indeed very wondgrful. 

The next day they went again to see the wOrmg^ 
at work. Some were still winding thrS^ds. Others 
had finished spinning their eoeg^ng and had gone 
to sleep. In a few days all the wOrms were asleep 
in their €5€o0n§. 

*' Why," excla/m^d Si Ling, '^each w5rm has a 
tihrg^d around its body I6n^ eno^dgh to make a 
house for itself. Those :^re^d§ must be very lou]^." 

She th6jd^|it about the wOrms and their thrg^d 
day aftgr day. 

At last she said to the 6mp6r5r, '' I think I could 
find a way to w6^v^ those thrS^ds into ^iStih." 
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''But how could you unwind the tib^re^dg?" 
ask^d the emp6r5r, 

''I do not jtno^ yet/^ ans^er^d Si Ling, ''I 
must find a way to do that/' 

The tiny thr6^d§ would br^ak v6ry S^glly. 
How could she unwind them ? She th6^|^jit and 
tih6^^|it about it. She and her women worked 
patiently to find some way of uijwinding the 
ti^re^ds. 

Finally; they put a coeg^n in a hot plSg^ so 
that the wOrms would di^. Then they threw the 
eoeg^ns into boiling water to sofjf^n the ttirg^d. 
Then they unwound it very e^refully. 

'*0h, how b^^utlful/' they exclajfmfid. The 
thread was b right yellow sUk, mor^ than three 
thousand fS^t 16n^. 

**Now/' said Si Ling to herself, ''if I only 
can think of some way to wS^vf^ this tibrg^d into 
cl6th/' 

After many trials she made a Ig^m. It was 

the first one that was ever made. Then she wov0 

the shining ^r6^d in and out, bSck and fortti. 

She made b^^utlful elStti. 
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Si Ling tft^i^jit others to wS^v^. Sg^n hundredg 
and thousandg of women all over China were mak- 
ing el6tti from the threads of the silkwOrm. 

How happy the p60pl^ were ! They were grate- 
ful to their 6mpr6ss. They called her '' The God- 
dess of the SilkwOrm/' 

And by this name Si Ling has ever singj^ been 
^no^, ''The Goddess of the Silkworm," 

THE BOY AND, THE SHEEP 

'* Lazy shS0p, pray tell me why 
In the plS^gant f|eld you li^, 
Eating grass and da^si^s whit^ 
From the morning until n ight ? 
Everj^thing has wOrk to do ; 
Non^ are idlfS, — why are you ? '' 

'' Nay, my little mastSr, na^ ; 
Do not sgrv^ me so, I pray. 
Do you see the wo^l that gro^^s 
On my back to make you r €loth^§ ? 
V6ry cold would children be 
If they had no woszJl from me. 
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" TiTj^, it seems a plS^sant thing, 
Nipping d9.|gi^g in the spring ; 
■ ■■\ But what chillx nights I pass 

On the cold and dew^ grass ! 
^jL Oft 1 pick my scanty f^EJ* 

" " "Qund is brown and 

trmer comes at last, 
Ivrf spring is past, 
llX flej(90 away 
b in wintry day. 
:, this is why 
.nt f^eld I llji." 
— Ann Taylor. 
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TO THE TEACHER 

It will be useless for children to begin this book unless : 

1. They know all the sight- words and phonograms presented in the lower 
books of the series, — and 

2. Are skillful enough in "the blend'* to determine readily any word 
made tip of not more than six of the phonograms. 

If, therefore, your pupils have been imperfectly prepared for this book 
in the grade below yours, or if, having been well prepared, they have had 
a long vacation just before entering your grade, your first care must be to 
review and perfect the work of the lower grade, whatever time it may require. 

If your pupils have not been prepared at all, i.e, have not been taught 
by the Rational Method, you must, of course, prepare them from the begin- 
ning. Whatever their grade or their attainment may be, they should read 
the lower books of the series in strict accordance with the directions given 
in the Manual, except that, instead of beginning with blackboard reading 
and learning a certain stock of words in advance, they should begin with 
the book itself, and learn the new words as they occur in the lessons. 

At the beginning of a term, though the scholars from the grade below 
come to you well prepared, you will probably receive a number of new 
scholars who know nothing of this method. Meet the difficulty involved 
in this circumstance in the following way : 

During the first month of the term, teach the new scholars, by means of 
special drills, all the words and phonograms found in the following lists. 
Let them participate in the regular reading of the class, but do not during 
this month expect that their reading will be good. From the beginning of 
the second month, the class should be able to work as a unit. 

Sight Words of the Primer and the First Header 

a, about, again, ail, air, all, am, an, and, any, apple, are, arm, as, asked, 
at, ate, — baby, be, been, big, bird, blue, boat, boy, bread, brook, brown, 
bush, busy, but, by, — can, chicken, children, choose, come, com, could, 
cow, — day, did, do, does, dog, down, drink, duck, — each, eat, egg, eight, 
end, ever, — father, fell, flower, for, found, fox, Frank, from, fruit, full, — 
garden, get, girl, give, go, goes, good, goose, grass, green, ground, — had, 
hand, happy, hard, has, have, he, head, heard, her, here, him, his, home, 
horse, how, — I, ice, if, ill, in, is, it, — Jack, — kind, kitty, — let, like, look, 
— made, make, Mary, may, me, milk, morning, mouse, mountain, Mr. 



Mrs., much, — new, no, not, now, — of, old, on, once, one, other, our, out, 
over, — papa, picture, pig, play, pretty, put, — quite, — red, reindeer, 
roof, round, — said, saw, says, school, see, seed, sew, shall, should, she, six, 
some, stay, — take, than, thank, that, the, these, their, tell, them, then, 
there, they, thing, think, this, three, to, too, turkey, two, — under, up, us, 

— want, was, watch, water, way, we, well, went, were, wet, what, when, 
where, which, white, who, will, wind, wing, with, work, would, — yard, 
yellow, yes, you. 

Phonograms 

(These phonograms should be taught or reviewed in the order in which 
they are presented in the Manual.) 

a, fi, — b, — €, 9, ch, ck, — d, d, — e, c, e, ed, ^r, ers, est, — f , — g, — 
i, i, i, ic, ick, ight, ights, im, ing, ings, ip, is, ish, — k, — 1, less, ly, — m, 

— n, n, ness, — 6, 6, 0, oy, — p, — r, — s, g, sh, — t, th, th, — ii, u, un, ur, 
ure, — V, — w, — y, J. 

Never have any lesson read by your scholars until you have specially 
prepared them for it in accordance with the following directions : 

1. Copy on the blackboard, with the diacritical marks, all the phonetic 
words of the lesson that contain more than four phonograms each, and 
about ten of the shorter phonetic words. 2. Have these words read by 
the scholars several times. Your experience will soon teach you how much 
repetition is necessary. 3. As a rule, give the harder words to the bright 
scholars, and the easier ones to the dull scholars. 

This exercise will constitute at once a preparation for the lesson, and the 
" blend drill " for the day. 

Note. — Observe that in this hook, many phonetic words are printed without 
diacritical marks, and many others are only partially marked. Direct the atten- 
tion of your scholars to this fact, and in every ^^ blend drill" besides fully marked 
phonetic words, use some thai are unmarked and some that are partially marked. 



Finally, — Do not attempt the use of this or any other book of this series 
until you have mastered the directions given in the Manual for Teachers. 
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